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INTRODUCTION 


The City of Gainesville has declared the Central City 
District to be a blighted area appropriate for redevelopment.! 
This document presents a plan to guide the various public 
and private efforts that will be needed to stimulate economic 
development, improve the physical characteristics, and increase 
the activities in the downtown. 


Part I of this plan provides an overview of the existing 
conditions in the downtown. Part II contains the goals and 
objectives for the redevelopment of the area. Part III presents 
the implementation plan. In addition to land use, transportation, 
and utilities elements, it includes major development 
projects. These projects will have a major impact on the 
downtown and require cooperative efforts between the public 
and private sectors. Policies for the implementation of these 
projects and other complimentary efforts are provided in the 
following section. Relocation policies and an assessment of. 
neighborhood impacts are also included. The final section of 
Part III concerns funding sources available to assist redevelop- 
ment efforts. 2 


BOUNDARIES OF REDEVELOPMENT AREA 


The terms "downtown" and'Central City District" (CCD) 
are used interchangeably to refer to the redevelopment area of 
this report. The boundaries of this area, shown in Figure 1, 
are the same as the CCD boundaries of the City Zoning 
Ordinance. 


The following is the legal description: 


The area shall consist of all the territory lying within 
the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the intersection of N.E. 6th Avenue and 
N.E. lst Street proceed south on N.E. lst Street to 

N.E. 2nd Avenue, thence east on N.E. 2nd Avenue to 

N.E. Boulevard, thence south along the Boulevard and 
Sweetwater Branch to S.E. 4th Place, thence west on 

S,E. 4th Place to S.E. 2nd Street, thence south on S.E. 
2nd Street to S.E. 5th Avenue, thence west on S.E. 5th 
Avenue to South Main Street, thence north on South Main 
Street to S.W. 4th Avenue, thence west on S.W. 4th Avenue 
to S.W. 5th Street, thence north on S.W. 5th Street to 
S.W. 2nd Avenue, thence west on S.W. 2nd Avenue to S.W. 
5th Terrace, thence north on S.W. 5th Terrace to West 
University Avenue, thence west on West University Avenue 
to N.W. 6th Street, thence north on N.W. 6th Street to 
N.W. 2nd Avenue, thence east on N.W. 2nd Avenue to N.W. 
3rd Street, thence north on N.W. 3rd Street to 

N.W. 3rd Avenue, thence east on N.W. 3rd Aveme to N-W. 
2nd Street, thence north on N.W. 2nd Street to N.W. 6th 
Avenue, thence east on N.W. and N.E. 6th Avenue to the 


TResolution R-81-32 of the City Commission, May 11, 1981. 

The text of the resolution is provided in the Appendix. 
Documentation of the blighted conditions is available from the 
Downtown Redevelopment Agency and in the office of the Clerk 
of the City Commission as part of the official public records. 
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CCD Boundaries 


Point of Beginning. 


Except for the following parcels: 


a. 


Lot #9 and the West 170 feet of Lot #4 Brush 
Addition, DB 0-218, Replat of Block 28, PB. 


` A-71, public records of Alachua County, Florida, 


also known as tax parcel #14536 and 14544 and 
S. 104 feet of 14537. 


Commence 138 feet East and 43 feet South of the 
N.W. corner of the S.E. quarter of Sec. 5, TIOS, 
R20E, for the Point of Beginning and run South 
along the East line of S.W. 5th Terrace 581 feet 
more or less to its intersection with the North 
line of S.W..2nd Avenue, thence run East along 
the said North line of S.W. 2nd Avneue, 160.95 
feet, thence run North 285.5 feet, thence run 
West 25.9 feet, thence run North 296 feet more 
or less to the South line of West University 
Avenue, thence run West 118.9 feet along said 
South line to the POB. Lying and being in the 
N.W. quarter of the S.E. quarter of Sec. 5, TIOS, 
R20E, Alachua County, Florida, also known as tax 
parcel #12939, 12940, 12942 and 12942-1. 


Lots 5 & 8, Block 2 (OR 560/366); Lots 1 & 4, 
Block 2 less right-of-way; Lot 5 and South one- 
half (SEX) of Lot 6, Block 1, all in the Parrish 
& Parrish Addition to Gainesville, PB A-107, 

as recorded in.the Public Records of Alachua 
County; Florida. Lying and being in the S.W. 
quarter of Sec. 4, T10S, R20E, Alachua County, 
Florida. f : 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


I. 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Downtown Gainesville began in the 1850's as the hub of 
all the town's activities. It remained the commercial, 
residential, and governmental center for more than 75 years. 
As described in a 1979 preservation study: 


The government, groceries, doctors, lawyers, 
insurancemen, clothing stores, hardware stores, 
hotels, restaurants, liveries, theatres and pool 
halls were all within one block of the Courthouse 
steps. It was a very public and dense center, and 
anyone wanting to leave town or enter it, buy or 
sell, had to go downtown.? 


In the 1950's and 1960's the downtown lost much of its 
traditional retail importance to the shopping malls being 
built ever further to the west. The westward population 
trend and the transformation of travel and development 
patterns by the automobile left the downtown isolated 


` from growth and unsuccessful in adapting to change. 


By the early 1960's "downtown redevelopment" was the 
object of wide concern. Construction of new county, city, 
and federal buildings assured that the downtown would continue 
to be the City's government center. Additional public 
investments were made: new library facilities, street 
system improvements, expansion of public off-street parking, 


acquisition of the Star Garage, and development of the community 


Plaza. As the Barton-Aschman report suggests, each of these 
investments changed the character and vitality of the down- 
town by replacing intimate, small but deteriorating uses with 
larger single-purpose and self-contained facilities.? 

Private investments had a similar effect. New construction 
has mostly been single-purpose, free-standing buildings, such 
as the financial institutions on North Main Street, the 
Southern Bell Telephone Exchange, etc." 


Office uses by both public and private sectors have 
grown, with the conversion of homes and commercial buildings 
to offices in addition to new office construction.  Entertain- 
ment activities have also grown, and were recently boosted 
by the opening of the Hippodrome Theater. Unlike the down- 
towns of so many other cities, Gainesville's downtown is alive 
at night. 


UI X ER A, O78 0 ee Sl EE H : H 3 . 
Bill G. Eppes et al., "Historic Preservation/Conservation 


Study for the Gainesville Central City Revitalization Program" 
(Gainesville, 1979), p. 113. 


*Barton-Aschman, Gainesville Downtown Economic Development 
Strategy Plan (March, 1980), p. 2-1. 


‘Ibid. 


The loss of the downtown's traditional marketplace function 
has led the community to focus on the negative aspects of the 
downtown - "the down side of change," as one report calls it.? 
The new investments have not added up to a satisfactory replace- 
ment for the downtown that is gone. While it is the governmental 
center, it does not convey a sense of '"center-ness". There are 
no signs directing people to it, and little indication that 
they are in it once they arrive. Very few community events 
take place in the downtown. It is easier to pass through it 
than to linger within it. 


These problems are not important for the downtown alone, 
but for the entire community. A blighted downtown is bad for 
the local economy, it leaves the city without any community 
center that draws together a diversity of people and functions, 
and it wastes the opportunities offered by "the city's only 
diversified pedestrian scale area." 


Preoccupation with the downtown's problems sometimes 
obscures its many assets. The following are some of its 
advantages. 


1.) As the historic center of the city, the downtown 
still has several handsome old buildings, brick 
streets, and traditions that make it distinctive. 
Both new construction and renovation can use this 
tradition to sustain a unified design. 


2.) Historic residential areas around the downtown 
are being upgraded and stabilized. The Northeast 
Historic District, with the renovated Thomas Center, 
has lead the progression. In the Northwest Fifth 
Avenue neighborhood, the Seminary Lane project has 
brought new housing, and the neighborhood is a 
Community Redevelopment Area. The southeast 
neighborhood adjacent to the CCD has also been 
proposed as a historic district. 


3.) Expansion of Alachua General Hospital and growth of 
medical services around it have increased employment 
and generate many trips near the CCD. 


4.) There are good transportation links between the 
downtown and other areas, particularly the bus 
system, and the bike route between the CCD and the 
University. 


Ibid., p. l-l. 
Ibid., p. 2-2. 
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5.) 


6.) 


Energy problems favor the downtown because accessibility 

by foot, bicycle and public transportation becomes 
increasingly important. A mixture of uses such as the 
downtown allows.people to do several things at one location. 
New, higher-density housing downtown could become a more 
attractive alternative for these reasons and because 
higher-density housing has lower energy costs. 


Public investments have provided support for an improved 
downtown. Many are listed in the chronology folloving. 
Taken together, they signify an active commitment to 
assisting the community's efforts towards a better 
downtown. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Redevelopment of 
Downtown Gainesville 1957 - 1981 


Numerous reports dealing with problems and issues facing the 
downtown have been written during the last two decades. The 
solutions have not always come as quickly as hoped for or with the 
results expected, but during the past twenty years many changes 
have occurred in the downtown area. 


1.) 
2.) 


3.) 


4.) 


5.) 


6.) 


7.) 


A new County Courthouse was built on the old Courthouse 
Square in 1957. 


The Federal Building containing the new Post Office was 


built in 1961, three blocks to the east of the Courthouse. 


It was the beginning of a new governmental complex area, 


In 1963 the most comprehensive study to date on the 
downtown was done entitled "Downtown Gainesville" It 
urged the creation of "Super Blocks" for purposes of 
improved traffic and pedestrian circulation. To date 
two "Super Blocks" have been created and another block 
has been given approval for street closing. 


Operation Facelift in 1964 was a concerted effort by the 
City of Gainesville, local architects, merchants, and 

the Chamber of Commerce to upgrade the appearance of 
downtown. Shops were to be fixed up and painted and the 
City was to plant trees and build planters. The project 
fell short of its goals with the most obvious .shortcoming 
being that street trees in the core area, which today 
would be over 20 years old, were never planted. 


In 1965 the existing City Hall and Library were built 
on a "Super Block" just to the northeast of the County 
Courthouse, adding two additional major governmental 
structures to the growing governmental complex. 


A plan calling for a 4-lane loop road around the core of 
downtown with a system of parking lots adjacent to the 
loop was developed in 1965. It was to provide better 


circulation around the downtown and more convenient parking. 


The expansion of the Southern Bell Telephone Company 
during.the early 1970's brought new development and 
employment into the downtown, 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


In addition, during the early and middle 1970's a 

financial district was being established primarily 
north of University Avenue on both sides of North 

Main Street. 


To celebrate the country's Bicentennial, the City 
and its residents joined together to raise money 
for the City's Community Plaza in 1976. l 


In conjunction with the development of the Plaza 
came the building of the City's new Judicial Center 
located to the east of the Plaza, thus creating a 
large "Super Block" tying together the Courthouse 
building, the Plaza, and the Judicial Center. This 
has been the last major structure to be added to the 
governmental complex. 


During the late 1970's two major legal office buildings 
were developed utilizing existing old structures in the 
downtown. Today legal offices can be found throughout 
much of the downtown area in both renovated historic 
structures and new structures. 


Several restaurants have existed in the downtown for 

years, but during the middle 1970's new establishments 
brought greater life and vitality to the restaurant and 
entertainment business. Since 1975 eight to ten establish- 
ments have opened, with five new clubs or restaurants open- 
ing since the first of 1981. 


Creation of the CCD Zoning District in 1979 allowed for 
mixed land use within the area. 


Subsidized housing for the elderly was introduced into 
the CCD in 1979 with the 101.dwelling unit building, 
'The 400'. 


The Old Post Office was purchased by the City, renovated 
and leased to the Hippodrome Theater, which opened in 

its new location in January of 1981. The theater brings 
200-300 people into the downtown each night and has been 
a catalyst for the opening of new restaurants and clubs. 


The name "Gainesville Downtown" and a logo for the CCD 
were adopted in 1981. 
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COMMERCIAL, OFFICE AND INSTITUTIONAL SECTORS 


The Central City District's (CCD) commercial, office and 
institutional sectors have evolved over time. As these sectors 
have changed, goals, expectations and development trends for the 
downtown have changed, too. All of these factors contribute to the 
CCD as it is today. A brief overview of the goals and expectations 
held for these sectors in the downtown can provide a framework in 
which the existing conditions can be evaluated. 


Beginning in the early 1960's there has been a continuing 
migration of both population and development to the northwest 
quadrant of the City. This growth trend can be seen in the recent 
annexation policies followed by the City. One of the major 
implications of this phenomenon has been the displacement of the 
CCD as the center of the market area and a decline in the CCD as 
a major retail concentration. This population shift, as well 
as the failure of downtown establishments to compete successfully 
with malls in merchandising and physical amenities have placed 
Gainesville's downtown at a distinct marketing disadvantage. 


In 1963 Downtown Gainesville was published by the City Planning 
Department. This report's major goal was to focus community efforts 
on the retention of the downtown as a strong retail market for the 
regional area. The decentralization of retailing had already begun 
to reduce retail sales. These outlying locations provided certain 
advantages to the developer that the downtown could not. In 
particular, these included more available land at less cost, fewer 
legal problems due to the ease of land acquisition and assembly, 
management associations and a central and expanding market location, 
The downtown's locational disadvantages were reinforced by the very 
character of downtown itself. As structures were vacated by 
businesses and offices relocating further west, they began to 
deteriorate. This decline in the structural quality of buildings 
contributed to the overall decline of the downtown environment, 
which stimulated other businesses to seek dispersed locations, 


In response to this trend, Operation Facelift was initiated 
in 1964 as a way in which the City of Gainesville and the community 
could arrest downtown deterioration and restore its retail importance. 
The Downtown Development Committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
merchants, property owners, architects and the municipal government 
had one main goal: to "clean-up, paint-up, fix-up the downtown 
face for the maximum physical change at the least cost." 


I , SERRE . 
Planning Division, Department of Community Development, 
"Commercial Study", September, 1969, pg. 21. 
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Paralleling this effort was a regular newspaper column called 
"Revitalizing Downtown". This column increased the visibility of 
efforts to re-establisha strong retailing function for the down- 
town. Operation Facelift when viewed today was not successful in 
achieving its stated goal. The strategy of dealing only with 
external improvements was not sufficient to recapture a strong 
retail market. The need for a comprehensive approach to foster 
downtown reinvestment was and continues to be a major problem 
with revitalization efforts. 


In 1969 the Department of Community Development published a 
Commercial Study which once again identified these same trends 
in the downtown. This report stressed the need for Gainesville 
to make substantial efforts to encourage commercial revitalization 
in the downtown if "it is to sustain a relevant or meaningful 
position in the retail market."? The emphasis remained on attract- 
ing a strong general retail market without formulating an overall 


redevelopment strategy. This study served as a policy statement 
and did not include an implementation plan. 


The various attempts in the last twenty years to address the 
issue of downtown revitalization have had one consistent component. 
They failed to present a comprehensive framework for downtown 
redevelopment and.did not seriously investigate the realistic, 
social and economic alternatives for downtown development. 


There are three major conditions that have a strong influence on 


the overall downtown environment. These are: population, land use, 
and economics. By looking closely at the characteristics of these 


three components, the issues which merit emphasis should be clarified. 


The 1980 census listed Gainesville's population at 81,371. 


This figure represents 54% of the total population of Alachua County. 
Gainesville's Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) (synonomous 


with Alachua County) had a 1980 population of 151,348.. Population 
projection suggests that by 1990 Gainesville will have grown to 
100,700 and Alachua County to 176,600.? 


Current demographic patterns have shown accelerated growth 
to the west, with the greatest population increases occurring in 


the census tracts outside the city limits. This distributional 
pattern shows a continuing trend that began twenty years ago. 


TIbid., p.20. 


3Barton-Aschman, Preliminary Draft, "Economic Overview and 
Market Analysis", 1979, p.6. 


lhe 


Employment statistics for Gainesville and Alachua County (Table 1) 
illustrate the area's orientation toward government and services. In 
1982, 41% of Alachua County's labor force were government employees. 
The downtown has a large share of the area's non-university government 
employees. As a result, growth in this sector might provide the 
opportunity for additional employment to be located downtown. 


There is, however, a major drawback to having a large share of 
govermment employment in the CCD. Historically, the rate of 
government growth has lagged behing growth in the private sector. 
To: the extent that the downtown employment base depends on the 
govenment sector, the downtown is likely to decline in its relative 
Share of employment. 


Another effect of the downtown's strong government orientation 
is the large amount of tax exempt property. In 1979 the County 
Property Appraiser's office identified 577 of the CCD as nontaxable. 
The total assessed value of these properties was $21.4 million. 


The relative stability of government employment indicates that 
diversification of the employment base is necessary in order to 
realistically expand the downtown's economic base. This diversification 
would include encouraging financial, law and service activities. 

Data collected in 1977 for the Gainesville Urban Area Transportation 
Study suggest that approximately nine percent of Alachua County' S 
labor force work in the CCD. For the downtown to maintain or increase 
its share of employment relative to the community, efforts must be 
directed at providing incentives for the desired types of activities. 


Land use patterns provide a way to evaluate the CCD. (See 
Figure 3). By looking at the total area, percent of land utilized 
by each classification, recent trends, property values and the 
structural conditions of the buildings, it is easier to get a clear 
picture of the direction in which the CCD is going. 


The total area for the Central City District is 171.27 acres. 
111.94 acres (65% of the total area) of this are developable land, 
and 59.33 acres (33% of the total area) are utilized for rights- 
of-way. Table 2 illustrates the distribution of land uses within 
the CCD for 1963 and 1981. In 1981 only 5.9% of the CCD area was 
vacant. This figure suggests that few lots are unused, although 
many may be underutilized. It may be the specific types of use 
that hinder the downtown's viability. From a comparison of the 
1963 and 1981 figures several other factors emerge. The commercial 
sector has declined in its relative importance in the CCD, from 
27% of the developable land in 1963 to 11% in 1980. At the same 
time the proportion of land area utilized by government institutions 
has doubled and office space in general has also increased its 
relative position. 
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Figure 3 
CENTRAL CITY DISTRICT 


Source: Planning Division, 
Department of Community 
Development, 8/81 - 
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TABLE 1 
Table 1 
EMPLOYMENT TRENDS ALACHUA COUNTY --1970- 1980 |—— 
g 
‘Employment 1970 1975 1980 Change 1970- 1980 
Category Total - Percent Total Percent Total Percent Number __ Percent 
Manufacturing 3,440 8.3% 3,520 5.93 ^ 5,332 8.8% 189. 5.5% 
Construction 2,120 5.1 2,840 4.8 2,265 3.7 15 0.7 ^ 
Transportation, 
Communications 

and Utilities . 1,220 2.9 1,560 2.6 1,516 2.5 30 2.5 
Wholesale and Retail 

Trade , 7,420 17.9 10,120 17.1 10,730 17.7 331 4.5 
Finance, Insurance 3 

and Real Estate ~ 1,340 3.2 2,160 . 3.6 1,945 3.2 60 4.5 
Services and : 

Miscellaneous 3,460 8.3 6,700 11.3 7,360 . 12.1 . 390 11.3 
Government 17,620 42.5 25,960 43.8 31,432 51.8 1,380 7.8 
Other Nonagricultural 4,820 11.6 . 6,460 10.9 NA |^ NA NA NA 

Total: 41,440 100.0% 59,320 100.0% 60,580 100.0% 1,914 4.6% 


i — — ————— 


Source: Barton-Aschman, Preliminary Draft "Economic Overview and Market 
Analysis", 1979, 


TABLE 2 
LAND USE WITHIN THE CCD 


Total Land 
Area 


126.18 Ac à 171.27 Ac 


D 


Right-of- 
Way : 


59.38: Ac/47%* 
N 


.33 Ac/33%* 


Developable 
Land w/o 
| R.-0.-W. 


66.8 Ac/52%%* .49Ac/655* 


E 


Office .18 Ac/11%** .01 Ac/17%** 


Commercial .29 Ac/277%%* 15.3 Ac/16.5%** 


Parking .13 Ac/21%** 


.37/16. 5%** 


Government 
Institutional 


3.38 Ac/5T* 11.33 Ac/10.17** 


.51 Ac/5%** .64 Ac/5.9%k* | 


Private ‘al à 
Institutional .96 Ac/6%%** 


6.02 Ac/5.4%%* 


Warehousing 
and 
Storage 


1.8 Ac/3%** 1.2 Ac/1.1%** 


Residential i 15.78 Ac/23%** 18.21 Ac/16.3%** 


452 Ac/8%** 15.9 Ac/14.37,** 


*Percentage of Total Land Area 
**Percentage of Developable Land 


Sources: Planning Department, Downtown Gainesville, 1963, p.65; and 
: Planning Division, Department of Community Development, 8/81. 
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These statistics show the continued decline of the downtown as a 
retail area and support earlier comments on the increasing amount 
of government services. 


Recent land use trends illustrate the more specific types of 
development that have been predominant in the CCD within the last 
five to ten years. The trend towards more government offices is 
clear. The Alachua County Courthouse, the Judicial Building, City 
Hall and the Municipal Library are all centrally located around 
the Plaza, and employment figures for the CCD reflect this large 
portion of government activity. Government offices, a notably high 
concentration of law offices, which utilize the close proximity to 
the Courthouse, and a variety of other offices provide the major 
market for much of the retail sector. Business services, restaurants, 
entertainment establishments and specialized commercial activities 
catering to office employees are prominent. 


/ 

Another recent land use trend in the CCD is the increase in 
concentration of financial institutions. Growth in this sector is 
evidenced by the appearance of the Sun Bank, Atlantic First National, 
Fortune Federal and First Florida Savings. All of these financial 
institutions were built since 1963. and constitute 7.3% of the present 
CCD. In 1963 only 1% of the CCD was financial institutions, which 
included Florida National Bank and First Federal Savings. Attention 
must be given to the linkages between these financial institutions 
and the rest of the CCD. Because of the substantial number of 
people employed by the financial institutions, as well as the large 
number of patrons, there is an opportunity to encourage these people 
to utilize the downtown for business, shopping and entertainment. 


The opening of the Hippodrome Theater along with many new 
restaurants and clubs is evidence of growth in the entertainment 
sector of downtown. During the last five years the entertainment 
opportunities in the CCD have increased dramatically. These 
activities offer the opportunity for a viable downtown beyond the 
normal 8 to 5 office hours. Furthermore, entertainment facilities 
serve the University community and strengthen the linkage between 
the University and the downtown. 


Other problems affecting the commercial sector stem from the 
lack of coordinated management of retail activities and a failure 
to vigorously solicit new customers. "One of the main problems in 
encouraging development in the commercial area is the great 
percentage of non-ownership among the downtown businessmen. A 
1975 survey indicated this figure to be as high as 75%. Absentee 
owners seem to have little if any interest in redevelopment." 


noo. NEU NEUF ERE CERE " " " 
Urban Design Group, "Downtown Gainesville Redevelopment Study", 
February, 1975, p.15. l 
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Property values nelp document fiscal changes that result 
from the other factors. ‘The total assessed value of taxable 
properties in the redevelopment area in 1980 was $19,224,500. 

This excludes the 57% of all CCD property that was tax exempt 

in 1980. In 1963 the total value of taxable property was 
$17,958,7005. The difference of only $1,265,800 over eighteen 
years is a result of several factors. First, it is likely tnat 
potn the 1963 and 1980 figures are an underassessment of the 

true property values. A second and more important factor is 

the tremendous increase in the amount of tax exempt property. 

As noted previously this can seriously erode the overall tax base. 
Finally, these figures indicate a failure of the taxable property 
value to grow between 1963 and 1980. However, wita the location 
of new businesses downtown, improvements made to many existing 
buiidings, and some property assessment increases, the total value 
of taxable property in 1981 rose to $21, 858,340. 


A final way to view land use is in terms of tne buiidings 
structural condition. A field survey was conducted in June, 1981, 
to determine the total number of non-residential structures within 
tne CCD, tne existing land use (see Figure 3), the vacancy rate 
(included in Table 2), and the existing structural conditions 
(included in Table 3 and Figure 4). 


There were 173 non-residential structures witnin the CCD 
boundaries in 1981, The existing structural condition of each 
building was evaluated by four possible classifications: sound, 
minor deterioration, major deterioration and dilapidated. A 
sound structure exhibited little or no maintenance defects in 
the principal structure. Slight damage such as chipping paint 
and minor sagging of gutters was included in tnis classification, 
Minor deterioration represented a structure with some structural 
and/or maintenance problems in the principal structure. Loose 
bricks, small cracks, lack of paint and shaky porch steps are 
included in this classification. A structure classified in tne 


major deterioration category had major structural and/or maintenance 


defects in the principal structure.  Rotted doors, window frames 
and sills, holes, missing material in sidewalls and lack of 
masonry foundation are included. Dilapidated structures exhibited 
critical structural and maintenance defects in the principal 
structure. Large holes, open cracks, sagging walls or conditions 
obviously dangerous to life are included in this category. The 
survey results indicated 61% sound structures, 33% with minor 
deterioration, 4% with major deterioration and only 2% dilapidated. 
These figures indicated tne need for some "facelifting", as well 

as major rehabilitation or clearance of a few structures. 


In summation of the downtown's land use characteristics, 
Several important conclusions arise. First, efforts to date for 
downtown revitalization/redevelopment nave been geared at either 
preserving or re-initiating a strong retail function. The Downtown 
Economic Development Strate Plan by consultants Barton-Aschman 
(may, 1980) is the only report to suggest another alternative. 

The Barton-Ascnman Study suggests that deveiopment opportunities 
exist for specialty retail, entertainment and commercial offices, 


CPianning Department, City of Gainesville, "Downtown Gainesville", 
Maren, 1963, p. 61. 
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TABLE 3 


‘Condition of Non-Residential Structures 


pe -- Major 
gum Bassa sii coc 


Total Number of Non-Residential Structures - 173 


Source: 


Planning Division, Department of Community Development 
8/81: 
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A second conclusion that surfaced from this review of land use 
characteristics, was the historical lack of a comprehensive 
approacn to revitalizing/redeveloping the downtown. Just dealing 
with unappealing facades or decreasing the vacancy rate or 
improving store signage is not enough. The Barton-Aschman plan 
offers a comprehensive approach. Its recommendations span the 
physical development setting, investment conditions, development 
opportunities (retail, entertainment, office and housing), tne 
necessary policy framework, funding possibilities and an economic 
development strategy to integrate these elements into a coherent, 
comprehensive plan. 


Economics plays a significant role in determining the 
feasibility of various development opportunities. A market 
analysis included in tne 1980 Barton-Aschman study was the basis 
for many of its recommendations. The analysis helped to determine 
what types of development would be suited for downtown Gainesville 
and now much of eacn could be supported. The indicators for 
potential market demands were divided into two areas: retail 
market supports and commercial office supports. 


The retail market supports investigated included trade area, 
resident income, projected retail expenditures, surplus sales 
estimates, and supportable square footage. 


The retail trade area consists of two zones: the primary 
zone which encompasses the Gainesville SMSA and a secondary zone 
that includes eight nearby counties.  Barton-Aschman contends that 
the downtown can realistically capture 7 to 107 of this market 
area, wnich is less tnan it captured in 1980. 


Resident income in the Gainesville SMSA in 1977 was an 
estimated 744 miliion dollars. There is an average increase of 
21% in total personal income annually. These figures help to 
determine tne amount of money that tne primary trade zone residents 
potentially have to spend. 


Estimated retail expenditures for the primary trade area in 
1980 were $441 million. If the CCD has tne potential to capture 
Seven to ten percent of the market, tnis means $30 million is 
possible to tne downtown merchants. This includes establishments 
such as general merchandise, apparel stores, furniture stores, 
drugstores and eating/drinking places. 


Alachua County receives 22% more retail sales dollars than 
expected, based on the potential buying power of county residents. 
This figure, from the 1977 Census of Retail Trade, is an indicator 
of Gainesville's role as a regional trade center. 


6 i 
Barton-Aschman, "Downtown Economic Development Strategy Plan", 
March, 1980. 
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Barton-Aschman states that projections of sales and expenditures 
provide a way to estimate the square footage that will fill the 
potential demand. There were3.8 million square feet of retail space 
supportable by the primary market area in 1980. This figure could 
be increased by as much as 20% due to the surplus from the secondary 
market area. Because the downtown's estimated share of the market 
is approximately 10%, 384,000 square feet were supportable in the CCD 
in 1980. Estimates compiied from property appraisal records, (see 
Table 12) show 365,120 square feet being utilized in 1980. This 
figure is high because the downtown retail stores had a lower than 
average sales volume per square foot and some areas counted as retail 
Space were actually used primarily for storage or office space, The 
Barton-Aschman report concluded that additional retail space was 
supportable in-statistical market terms if improvemgnts were made to 
encourage higher shopper patronage and sales volume, 


Market potential for downtown Gainesville lies in limited-scale 
specialty shops, entertainment, and services oriented towards the 
office employment. The downtown market area is currently (1980) too 
small to support a major department store,.10 


The commercial office supports used in the Barton-Aschman market 
analysis are metropolitan trends in office development, characteristics 
of major office buildings and future demand projections. 


Between 1970 and 1979 Gainesville experienced a major expansion 
of commercial office development as 250,000 square feet of net leasable 
Space was constructed. 


"Market rentals derived from a study dated January, 1983, prepared 
by Don Emerson Appraisal Company, Inc., reflect an average increase of 
5.5% per year, based upon rental rates derived from a previous study 
completed by their office in December, 1981. The greatest increase 
appears to be in the larger office properties that provide full service 
office space. Further, the overall vacancy rate has increased from 
6.4% in 1981 to the current level of 7.27. This increase is primarily 
the result of new office space recently added to the market over the 
Past year (1981). The market study includes 42 office buildings with 
a combined net.rentable area of 558,671 square feet."ll 


In order for downtown to capture additional office growth, the 
Barton-Aschman report notes that "the area's lack of recent tradition 
as a generalized commercial office ]geation is the only significant 
drawback to successful development" and concludes that "in order to 
successfully compete for tenants with prime office development areas 
such as currently exist in the far western areas of the metropolitan 
area, the general image of downtown Gainesville will need to be peut 


7Barton-Aschman, "Downtown Economic Development Strategy Plan",March,1980, 


bibid, p.4-9. I 
"Ibid, p.5-10 
pid, p.4-5 


Loon Emerson Appraisal Company, Inc., "Market Rental Summary, Professional i 
Office Properties", January, 1983. 


l2garton-Aschman, Preliminary Draft "Economic Overview and Market Analysis", 
1979, p.41. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


The 1980 Census indicated that 505 people lived in the down- 
town. The area's population has declined 21 percent from the 643 
people counted in 1970. Table 4 shows a breakdown by race. The 
proportion of blacks has risen somewhat from about 127 of residents 
in 1970 to 197 in 1980. 


Table 4. Downtown Population 1970 and 1980 


Racial Category 1980 i 1970 


White 408 (81%) (83%) 
Black 94 (19%) (12%) 
Other 5 3 (<1%) 


Unknown* ( 5%) 


*Racial breakdown is available for only 610 people in 1970 
because of suppression of data for small blocks. 


Source: 1970 and 1980 Census 


Due to the present lack of detailed 1980 Census information, 
alternative data sources for Census Tract l must be used to 
supply necessary socio-economic information. Population profiles 
provided by R.L. Polk and Co. in 1980. indicate that about half. 
of the households in Census Tract 1 are one-person households, 

a much higher proportion than the citywide average of 34%. The 
average household size, 1.86 persons, is one of the smallest in 
Gainesville. (The citywide average is 2.31 persons.) About 

15% of the households include children, as compared to the city 
average of 28%.’ Dun and Bradstreet data indicate that 26% of the 
residents are age 55 or older.” This is a higher proportion than 
in any other census tract in the city. The proportion of household 
heads who work in professional and managerial occupations, 10.1%, 
is only half of the city average of 21.27.? Average household 
income was considerably lower than àverage in 1970, but rose to 
equal the city average by 1980, according to Dun and Bradstreet." 


!R.L. Polk & Co., Profiles of Change (Detroit, 1980). 

?Dun and Bradstreet Corporation, Financial Services Group of 
Donnelley Marketing, "Market Profile Analysis, "Report No. 2900: 
Gainesville, Alachua County, 1980, Retail Market Factors -.II, pg. 
*R.L. Polk & Co., op cit. 


"Dun and Bradstreet Corporation, Retail Market Factors - I, p.l. 
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HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS: 
Structural Condition 


To find out the condition and types of residential structures 
in the downtown district, a "windshield survey" was conducted in 
‘July. The structures were classified by external appearance into 
the following four categories: 


a.) Sound. Structures showing no structural and little or 
no maintenance defects. 


b.) Minor deterioration. Structures showing some structural 
and/or maintenance defects, including lack of paint, small 
cracks on walls or chimney, shakey or unsafe porch steps, 
etc. 


.c.) Major deterioration. Structures showing major structural 

and/or maintenance defects, including holes, small open 
cracks, rotted window sills or doors, trusses or walls 
sagging, etc. 


d.) Dilapidated. Structures or remains of structures with 
critical structural, as well as maintenance defects. 


Of the 144 residential structures in the downtown, 397 are 


classified as sound, while.617 show minor or major deterioration, 
as illustrated in Table 5 and Figure 5. 


Table 5. Housing Condition 


External Condition . Number of Structures l (Percent) 


Sound ; . i (39%) 
Minor deterioration i l (57%) 
Major deterioration  . ( 4%) 
Dilapidation ` ( 0%) 


*Only visibly vacant structures were counted. Most or all of 
these are long-term vacancies. Vacant structures are included 
in the condition ratings. 


Source: External Condition Survey, 1981 
While many structures show signs of disinvestment such as lack 
of paint and doors and windows in disrepair, there are also signs 


of maintenance - fresh paint, cared for. Lawns - of even many of 
the deteriorated structures. 


296 


Ravings of residential 
structures are only 
shown by block. 


Source: 
Planning Division, 
Department of 
Community 
Development,7/81 
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The age of structures ranges from nearly 100 years old to over 
twenty.? The recent survey done for a proposed Preservation/ 
Conservation Plan identified many residences of historic or arch- 
itectural interest, including some of the oldest in the city. There 
has been very little recent construction, with the exception of the 
Four Hundred apartment building for the elderly. Scattered renovation 
efforts have been directed mainly to nonresidential uses. 


Residential Characteristics 


Residential structures were also classified in the windshield 
survey as single-family, duplex, or multi-family on the evidence 
of utility meters or mailboxes. The survey may undercount the 
number of single-family homes that have been converted to multi- 
family use. The numbers of each type are shown in Table 6. Most 
of the multi-family structures are single family houses converted 
to no more than eight units. In addition, there are at least two 
apartments on the, second stories of commercial buildings. 


Table 6. Types of Residential Structures 


Structures Units 
Housing Type Number Percent Number Percent 


Single-family 92 64% 27% 
Duplex = 32 22% 19% 
Multi-family (3-20 units) 19 13% 23% 


Multi-family (over 20 units) 1 1% 30% 


Source: External Condition Survey, 7/81 


The existing density in the residential portions of the downtown is 
18 dwelling units per acre. This figure excludes undeveloped lots within 
residential blocks. Since ten structures containing about 20 units 
- are vacant, the density of occupied units is closer to 17 units per 
acre. 


The majority of homes are occupied by renters. Both Polk and 
Dun and Bradstreet data show 30% of units in Census Tract 1 as owner- 
occupied; a sampling by Planning Staff suggests the actual figure 
for the downtown district may be closer to 20-25%. More than three- 
quarters (77%) of the households had occupied their present homes for 
two years or less, but a significant minority (127) had lived there 
ten years or more. The housing turnover rate for the tract is the 
sixth highest in the city.® 


SERLA Associates with the History Group, Inc., "Draft Preservation/ 
Conservation Plan", 1981; and Planning Staff windshield survey. 


$Dun and Bradstreet Corporation, op cit. 
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Neighborhood Characteristics 


There are downtown residential areas in all four quadrants of 
the City, separated from each other by the office and commercial 
axes of University Avenue and Main Street. For the sake ofcon- 
venience, these areas are separated here into the four quadrants and 


‘discussed as "neighborhoods". However, no determination has been 


made as to whether residents perceive these areas as distinct 
neighborhoods or how they. would draw their neighborhood boundaries. 


The southeast quadrant contains a concentration of homes of 
a historic nature, including some dating from the 1880's. Table 7 


indicates the relatively high proportion of deteriorated structures. 
Three single-family homes are visibly vacant. 


Table 7. Southeast Neighborhood 
Population 
144 
Residential Type 


42 42 


Single-family 
Duplex 
Multi-family 


Percent of Total 


Sound . 
Minor deterioration 
Major deterioration 


NENNEN TI UE 
ot 


Source: External Condition Survey, 7/81 
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In the southwest quadrant residences are mixed with office and 
commercial uses. eax half of the residences are classified as 
sound (see Table 8). A number of the structures, dating from the 
early 1900's, contribute to the historical and architectural signif- 
icance of the downtown.? : 


Table 8. Southwest Neighborhood 
Population . 
125 
Residential Type 


eee Tom 


Single-family 28 
Duplex 
Multi-family 


Sound 
Minor deterioration 
Major deterioration 


Source: External Condition Survey, 7/81 


"ERLA Associates, op cit. 
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The northwest quadrant borders the Fifth Avenue neighborhood, 
where renovation aad redevelopment efforts are underway, funded through 
the Federal Community Development Block Grant Program. Many of the 
homes west of N.W. Ist Street have been characterized as contributing 
in scale and character to the Fifth Avenue neighborhood, which is 
recommended for designation as a historic district. The neighborhood 
also contains the Four Hundred apartment building for the elderly, 


‘with 101 units. Six residential structures, containing 15 units, 


were identified as vacant. More than two- -thirds of the structures 
show deterioration. 


Table 9. Northwest Neighborhood 
Population 
217 
Residential Type 
Testes T Weis 7] 
Single-family l 
Duplex 


Multi-family (3-20) 
Multi-family ( >20) 


Structural Condition 


poseen of Structures Percent of Total 


Minor deterioration 
Major deterioration 


Source: External Condition Survey, 7/81 


*ERLA Associates, op cit. 
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The northeast quadrant consists of only five structures plus - 


two apartments in commercial buildings on Main Street. Table 10 
presents data for this area. It is adjacent to the residential 
Duck Pond area, but cut-off from other residences by City-owned 
properties, offices, and Sweetwater Branch Creek. The Duck Pond 
neighborhood is the northeast Historic District, where much 
renovation has been taking place. Because of the attractiveness 
and rising values of this district, it could act as a magnet for 
further residential development in nearby areas. 


Table 10. Northeast Neighborhood 


Population 


Residential Type 


Single-family 
Duplex 
Multi-family 


Structural Condition 


Sound 
Minor deterioration 
Major deterioration 


Source: External Condition Survey, 7/81 
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Summary 


The residential neighborhoods of the downtown have a mixed 
character. The homes range from well-maintained to rundown, . 
the residents vary in age, race, and size of household, and the 
neighborhoods have a mixture of single- RAS and multi- -family 
dwellings and nonresidential uses. 


A high proportion of the dwellings are rental units. The 
averáge length of residence is relatively short, and the turnover 
rate is relatively high. Housing densities have been declining, 
and vacant homes and vacant lots are appearing in some areas. 
These characteristics suggest an area that is open to change and 
redevelopment. However, a significant number of the homes 
(including some rental units) are owned by long-term residents 
of the area, who have an interest in stability. 
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TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


Tue transportation system is a major component of any redevelop- 
ment plan. An analysis of the following components wiil provide the 
basis for recommendations contained in the Implementation section of 
tnis Plan: parking conditions, traffic circulation and the different 


modes of transportation, i.e., public transportation, cars, pedestrian 
etc. 


Parking 


Parking within the Central City District and the core area of 
tne downtown, in particular, has been a major concern of the merchants, 
office workers and those transacting business in tne downtown area 
for over 30 years. 


Tne CCD presently nas 18 municipal parking lots available for 
public parking with three additional lots reserved primarily for 
city employees. There are presently 1126 municipal and governmental 
off-street parking spaces located within tne CCD. Uf those, 362 
are long-term metered parking (10 hr. max.) 251 are short-term metered 
parking (2 hr. max.) and 278 are free municipal spaces. ‘here are 
also 235 governmental reserved parking spaces. In addition approx- 
imately 220 metered and unmetered on-street parking spaces exist in 
tne downtown area. Studies by Harland Bartholomew in 1977 and by 
City staff during the summer of 1950 found there were approximately 
3500 parking spaces available for public and private use (see Figure 
6), located on over 35% of the developable land area (see Taole 11). 


Complaints about parking have focused on: (1) inadequate parking 
facilities, (2) government employees monopolizing metered spaces meant 


for snoppers (3) distances between lots and businesses (4) and traffic 
congestion. 


A parking survey was conducted on two days in 19/8. The 
first was done on the first business day after a holiday weekend and 
tne second was on a University pay day. The survey divided tne lots, 
both public and private, into sections east and west of Main Street. 
The section east of Main street contains 96% of the governmental 
structures (see Table 12). The section west of Main Street contains 
65% of the commercial structures downtown. 


On tne first day, tne lots east of Main Street averaged between 
19% empty for metered lots to 55% empty for lots providing free 
Parking. The second day reveaied vacancies of 87 for metered lots 
and 53% for private lots. ‘ihe survey showed that metered lots west 
of Main Street were 46% empty on the first day and 197 on tne second 
day. Private lots had vacancies of 667, and 567 respectively for the 
two days. Since these two days were considered to be busy days, their 


data supported their day to day observations discounting a parking 
shortage. 
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***Total acreage by quadrant and percentage of Grand Total 


Source: Planning Division, Department of Community Development, 8/81 


A parking study done during the week of March 9, 1981 by City 
Staff approximates the results found in the earlier surveys. Table 13 
Shows a breakdown of the vacancy rates recorded for 13 municipal 
parking lots located in the downtown area during a regular work week 
of five days. During that week the vacancies ranged from 1% to 74%. 
The average vacancy rate for the 13 lots (a total of 772 spaces) was 
22%. The lowest average percentage of vacancies for all 13 lots was 
14% on Monday morning and the greatest average percentage of vacancies 
was 28% on Tuesday morning and Wednesday afternoon. General obser- 
vation revealed that the busiest time for the more centralized metered 
lots was during the noon lunch hour between 12:00 and 1:00 pm. Several 
of the lots are then nearly filled to capacity. During this same time 
period, many of the 10 hour metered iots, reserved government lots and 
free lots are vacated as many employees leave the downtown during the 
lunch hour. 


Based on the above data and the fact that 36% of the developable 
land area in the CCD is devoted to parking with that figure approaching 
50% in the non-residential areas, the expressed lack of parking 
downtown in actual numbers does not appear to be the real issue. The 
location of existing parking and the linkages between parking and high 
use areas are the basis for the parking problem. Figure 7 reveals the 
increase of municipal parking in the downtown over the past years and 
Figure 8 shows that nearly all of the lots in the downtown area are 
located within the acceptable 400 to 500 foot walking range of the 
core area, Numerous shopping centers require walking in excess of 
these distances. 


In view of the continued complaints concerning the adequacy of 
parking in the downtown area, the North Central Florida Regional 
Planning Council, as staff for the Metropolitan Transportation Planning 
Organization, is at the time of this printing, conducting a 
comprehensive downtown parking study which will include an updated 
survey and analysis of long-term and short-term parking as well as 
Predictions for 1984, 1990 and 2005 parking needs for the downtown 
area. 


Traffic Circulation 


The CCD and Gainesville were originally laid out in the gridiron 
Pattern during 1854. Most block sizes were approximately 200 feet 
Square and that condition still exists today. Since those days, the 
purpose of and the demands on the street system within the CCD have 


: greatly changed. 


Primary access to the CCD is by two major arterial state roads 
that intersect downtown and divide the CCD into four quadrants. The 
more heavily utilized of the two is University Avenue (State Road 26) 
with approximately 20,000 daily vehicles running east and west (see 
Figure 9). Within the CCD, State Road 26 has four lanes of two-way 
traffic. The other arterial is Main Street (State Road 20-329), which. 
runs north and south and has about 25% less traffic volume. It is also 
a four lane street with two-way traffic. On-street parking in the core 
area was removed from both streets in 1973. Both roads are heavily 
used by through traffic and not just for access to the CCD. 


To provide better access between the University of Florida and 
the CCD, South 2nd Avenue was improved in 1978. The street was 
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from Alachua County Property Appraisal Office data, 7/ 
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TABLE 13 


PARKING LOT ANALYSIS 


FOR DOWNTOWN 


PERCENTAGE OF EMPTY SPACES 


HERE aS NC C REN DAE E 
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21 28 28 25 


*Survey was conducted each morning and afternoon, Monday thru Friday 


Source: Planning Division, Department of Community Development, 


repaved, restriped, and extended beyond Sweetwater Branch to the east. 
Bike lanes were provided on each side of the street between the 
University and Sweetwater Branch Creek, 


During the early 1960's a loop road with related parking lots was 
proposed for the downtown area. The loop road was to consist of four- 
laning North and South 2nd Avenues and East and West 3rd Streets. It 
was to be connected to a system of city wide arterials and collectors 
and was to enclose the major retail areas. 


Among the expected benefits from thg construction of the loop 
collector and related parking lots were: 


Ls Approved Structure - Provide a definite structure and public 
p-an for the downtown, around which private investors can 
plan their future developments. 


2. Traffic Flow - Free existing traffic congestion, by opening 
four lane collectors on which traffic can flow freely to and 
from the parking lots. 


3. Central Parking - Make access to downtown more convenient by 
developing large central off-street parking areas on the 
loop and within walking distance of commercial areas. 


4. Employee Parking - Create all day parking lots in fringe areas 
or downtown employees, so that the central spaces can be 
kept open for shoppers and people conducting business, 


5. Understandable Arrangement - Clarify the layout of downtown 
by a simple loop from which parking lots radiate, so that.the 
average shopper can get on the loop and find parking near his 
destination. 


6. Extended Development - Accomplish some "seed clearance", 
through acquisition of right-of-way and parking lots, so 
that rundown or underused areas adjacent to the loop can 
be opened for private development, 


7. Public Commitment - Demonstrate concretely the public policy 
commitment to maintain and upgrade the Gainesville CCD as a 
vital communications and exchange center. 


Much of the loop road has been widened, but the entire loop is 
not complete. Several major structures along the loop have prevented 
land acquisition that would be necessary for four laning. 


Street directional flow in the CCD is a combination of both 2-way 
traffic and limited one-way pairs. All streets shown on Figure 10 
contain 2-way traffic except where one-way streets are indicated. The 
Streets in the CCD are paved and in relatively good condition except 
for a very minor street east of Fire Station #1. 


. Transportation Modes 


People have several options available to them for traveling to or 
through the downtown: bus, private car, cab, motorbike, bicycle, and 
walking. 


lP1anning Department, City of Gainesville, Gainesville CBD, 1965,no p. 
?Ibid., no p. 
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Source: Planning Division, Department of Community Development, 1981. 


The present Regional Transit System operates 9 urban bus routes, 
primarily on a half hour scnedule. There are also University of 
Florida shuttlebus routes, tne Rural Express Service, the Minibus 
Service, and the Charter Service. The CCD is concerned primarily 
with the urban bus routes. Of the nine routesnow in operation within 
the urban area, six serve the CCD directly (see Figure 11). The 
main staging and transfer area for the bus system is located on the 
north and south side of the Community Plaza, the heart of the 
redevelopment area. 


Toe bike route system in Gainesville is one of tne foremost 
Systems in the State and has been used as a model for other bike 
systems, Tnere are approximately 70 miles of bike routes in the 
Gainesville Urban Area witn approximately 35-40 additional miles 
planned for in the future. The City is presently developing a 
comprehensive bike route plan for use in the expanding system. 


There is presently a very good bike lane system on South 2nd 
Avenue that originates at the University and passes through the 
CCD to the east. There is also a bike path that runs along the 
eastern edge of Sweetwater Branch Creek system, which is the 
eastern boundary of the CCD. Two additional routes are planned 
that would affect the CCD. One runs east and west along University 
Avenue connecting the University and the CCD for a second time, and 
another route runs north and south along Main Street between South 
2nd Avenue and North 8th Avenue (see Figure 12). 


Bike circulation within the downtown core area is quite limited. 
There is a regulation that no person shall operate a bicycle on any 
Sidewalk in the Central Business District or where official signs 
prohibiting it are posted. In addition, designated bike parking 
is limited in the core area. Several of the government buildings 
do not provide adequate bicycle parking for employees or people 
conducting business there. Where bike-racks are provided in the 
downtown, they are not uniformly spaced so they can be easily located. 
They are usually identified by a 6 to 8 foot sign which only adds 
to the clutter of the streetscape. 


Creating appealing urban spaces that invite pedestrians to 
stroll, snop, or sit is a concept tnat is centuries old. Probiems 
facing pedestrians in the CCD were identified as early as 1963 and 
discussed in a report entitled "Downtown Gainesville". "Super 
Blocks" were proposed that would provide for pedestrian ways or malls 
to neip alleviate the conflict between vehicular traffic and the 
pedestrain. Since that time, however, little has been done to 
alleviate the conflict. 


In 1964, "Operation Facelift" was an attempt to beautify the 
downtown and make the areaaesthetically appealing to visitors, 
workers or those having business in tne area, While brick planters 
and some piant material were placed along University Avenue and 
Main Street, they appear to have been randomly spaced causing a 
feeling of disunity in tne area. Shade trees were not planted in 
the core area during the beautification process resuiting in very 
little evidence of the program in the early 1980's. 
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Figure 11 
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Source: Department of Transportation, 
City of Gainesville, 1981 
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In 1976 the City of Gainesville with help from its citizens developed the 
Comunity Plaza in conjunction with our country's Bicentennial. The Plaza is located 
between the County Administration Building and the Judicial Building. It was an 
attempt by the City to create a strictly pedestrian area downtown. The City was 
making a statement that we must no longer cater only to the car. Since the completion 
of the Plaza, sidewalks located to the south have been extended into the street right- 


of-way to make pedestrian street crossings in the area more safe and aesthetically 
pleasing. 


UTILITIES 


Since the area that is being considered for redevelopment is basically the 
original city limits of Gainesville, all utilities have been in place for years. 
Electricity, water, sewer and stormwater facilities effectively serve all of the 
redevelopment area. 


Electricity serving tne area is located primarily above ground on utility power 
poles. The power poles are generally located along the edge of the streets witnin 
the right-of-way provided. The only area served by an underground electrical system, 
is the Community Plaza area which includes the new Judicial Building and shortly 
the County Administration Building. 


Water and sewer lines are located under the streets in the older sections of the 
City, unlike the newer areas of town where the practice has been for years to bury 
them witnin tne right-of-way next to the street system. 


Problems arising from above ground power poles are primarily aesthetic. They 
clutter the skyline with electrical lines, telephone lines, cable t.v. lines, 
transformers and the like. Power poles also present some degree of danger to the 
health, safety and welfare of those living and working in areas around them, 
especially during storms. In addition, over the years, the maintenance costs for 
replacing power poles, transformers struck by lightning and trees and branches falling 
across lines becomes a major monetary drain on the community. 


In September of 1980, the City's Utility Department was asked to prepare a study 
with cost estimates and phasing for undergrounding of electric facilities within the CCD. 


The Central City District was divided into two (2) areas of concentration: The 
downtown area, three blocks on each side of Main Street and University Avenue, and the 
remainder of the CCD, Cost estimates for seven (7) phases in the downtown area totaled 
$2,862,952. Cost estimates for the remainder of the Central City District totaled 
$2,918,319, for an overall total of $5,781,271. 


It was recommended that only phase one (1) of the project be authorized at that 
time, because of system benefits (approximate cost $113,305) and that the remainder 
of the project be considered only as normal street or sidewalk widening or renovations 
occurred within the CCD. 


Many of the original water lines serving the CCD are still in place and still 
serving the area. Because of their age and because the land use in much of the downtown 
has changed over the years, many of the existing waterlines are undersized, Sufficient 
pipe size for fire protection is the major concern. A pipe at least 6" in diameter is 
needed to meet the required flow rates of fire hydrants. Many of the water lines causing 
concem are 4" or less in size (see Figure 13). The majority of the undersized lines are 
located west of Main Street in both the northern and southern quadrants. They are also 
located under the street instead off to the side, This requires that the street be tom 
up, to replace old water lines, Another line causing some concern is a very old 14" line 
located under South Main Street. Because of its age it needs to be repaired, but because 
of its location, it is unlikely to be replaced. 
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Figure 13 
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CRIME 


Crime in the downtown has frequently been mentioned as a 
concern and an obstacle to full participation in downtown activities. 
Police Department statistics confirmed that downtown was one of 
Gainesville’ higher crime districts in 1980. This was consistent 
with other areas in the core of the City, which also exhibited high 
crime rates, 


The 1980 statistics, compiled by the Gainesville Police Depart- 
ment, indicated that only 2.37 of business robberies occurred in the 
downtown*, and 12.4% of the City's business burglaries. The Downtown's 
share of robberies of persons was much higher - 23.1% - probably 
reflecting activities associated with the high level of nighttime 
entertainment establishments. About 8%of the City's residential 
burglaries occurred in this district in 1980. (which includes the 
surrounding Duck Pond and other fringe residential area). Generally, 
the figures showed that the downtown experienced a significant 
number of crimes in all categories (except murder), but was no worse 
than several other areas of the City. Downtown crimes increased 14% 
from 1978 to 1979, compared to a city rise of only 1%; but from 1979 
to 1980 they increased by 22%, less than the City's rise of 31%. 


However, as shown in Table 14, more recent crime statistics, 
again compiled by the Gainesville Police Department, indicate a 
significant decrease in the number of crimes occurring downtown 
since 1980. It must be noted that there are differences in the 
compilation of the more recent data from that compiled in 1980, 

The Police Department, beginning in 1981, now only track aggravated 
assaults and burglary, auto, instead of assaults (aggravated and 
simple) and larceny, respectively. It must be also noted that the 
boundaries used for the compilation of the more recent data is 
slightly different comprising à slightly smaller geographic area. 


Table 14. 1983 Crime Incidents, Downtown & City Wide 


Violent 107 775 


*Includes downtown and Duck Pond area. Boundaries are North 8th 
Avenue, East 7th Street, South 4th Avenue, and West 6th Street, 


Percent of City Total 
Occurring Downtown 


**Boundaries for the Downtown Area: 
NORTH SIDE - NE & NW 6th Avenue 
WEST SIDE - NW & SW 6th Street 
SOUTH SIDE - SW & SE 5th Avenue 
EAST.SIDE - NE Boulevard & Sweetwater Branch 
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1983 statistics indicate that only 13.87 of the City's violent 
crimes occurred in the downtown**, and only 9.17 of the City's 
property crimes occurred downtown. Between 1981 and 1982, the total 
number of crimes downtown decreased 5.27, compared to a City decrease 
of 12.1%; and between 1982 and 1983, the total number of crimes 
downtown decreased 15.7% compared to a City decrease of 18.77. 


Vagrants continue to be a visible problem in the downtown. 
They tend to occupy "empty" spaces - abandoned buildings, vacant 
lots, parks and school grounds - especially where beer or other 
liquor is sold nearby, according to the Police Department, Lynch 
Park on South Main Street is often frequented by vagrants, whereas 
the parkland along Sweetwater Branch, which has no beverage stores 
nearby and has a more open landscape, does not have this problem. 
The characteristics and problems of vagrants often make other 
downtown users uneasy and deter them from using areas populated by 
vagrants. i 


Note: 


Violent Crimes, as defined by the Police Department, are as follows: 


Murder Robbery - 
Rape Highway and personal 
Aggravated Assault  . Business 


Property Crimes, as defined by the Police Department, are as follows: 


Burglary - 
Residential Burglary Auto 
Business Auto Theft 


**Boundaries for the Downtown Area: 


NORTH SIDE - NE & NW 6th Avenue 

WEST SIDE - NW & SW 6th Street 

SOUTH SIDE - SW & SE 5th Avenue 

EAST SIDE - NE Boulevard & Sweetwater Branch 
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DOWNTOWN AS A HISTORIC DISTRICT 


Recently, tne downtown and adjacent residential neigüiborhoods 


have received attention as historicaliy significant areas. A 
Preservation/Conservation Plan was adopted by the City Commission 
in June, 1982-. One of the components of this plan is that the 
downtown be designated a historic district, deserving local 
preservation and protection and listing as a "Multiple Resource 
Area" in the National Register of Historic Places. Five other 
districts have also been outlined, including the Northeast Historic 
District (Duck Pond), which is already listed on tne Register. 
The Downtown Historic District, the plan notes, is important to 
local and regional history because it represents the general 
patterns of settlement and community development in the region. 
Since tüe downtown nas a mixture of old and new buildings and 
Streetscapes, historic preservation is not aimed at tne entire 
district, but at selected blocks, streets, and/or buildings that 
are of particular significance. 


The suggested boundaries of tne historic district, shown on 
Figure 14, are similar to the boundaries used in this plan, except 
that they exclude the northwest residential area and extend 
further south, to Depot Avenue, in tne southeast. The northwest 
portion is included in a proposed Fifth Avenue Historic District, 
because many of its homes were judged to contribute to the significance 
and character of that area, 


The Hippodrome (the old Post Office) is identified as the 
historical and architectural highiight of the CCD. Fires in the 
1800's and in 1938, ana clearance in the 1970's, nave removed 
many of the area's oldest buildings, but 38 structures have been 
identified vy tne Preservation/Conservation Plan and/or the 1979 
Eppes study of four downtown blocks as historicaliy or arcnitecturally 
"significant." ‘Tnese buildings, listed in Table 15, have potential 
for listing (or are already listed) on the National Register. 


Many other structures were identified in these studies as 
ones tnat"contribute" to the district's character but do not merit 
individual listing. 


Significant and contributing structures, as well as street- 
scapes whicn were judged significant, are shown on Figure 15, 


Designation as a nistoric district would carry several 
implications. The plan includes that areas selected as historic 
districts be zoned as Preservation/Conservation (PC) Districts, 
This zoning would be used as a protactive overlay to tne existing 
zoning. PC District designation requires the input and approval 
of the district's property owners, 


ERLA Associates with the History Group, Inc, "Draft Preservation/ 
Conservation Plan", 1981. 
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Figure 15 
CENTRAL CITY DISTRICT 
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TABLE 15 
Downtown Structures of Historic Significance 


468 West University Avenue 
John F. Seagle Building 


425 West University Avenue 
First Baptist Church 


304 West University Avenue 
Firestone Repair Shed 


235 West University Avenue 
Great Southern Music Hall 


20-22 West University Avenue 
Dutton Bank Building 


2 West University Avenue 
The Endel Building (F.W. Vadivoríh Co. " 


15-17 North Main Street 
Second Wind 


35 North Main Street 
Main Street Legal Center and Phil-Nicks 


101-103 North Main Street 
Barton T. Douglas Law Office 


100 N.E. lst Street 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church 


315 North Main Street 
Masonic Lodge 


Corner West University and South Main Street 
Confederate Monument 


108 South Main Street 
Cobb's Auction 


110-114 South Main Street 


120 South Main Street 
Old Commercial Hotel 


109 South Main Street 
Hayman's Building 


111 South Main Street 
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113 South Main Street 
Wayside Press 


. 115-117 South Main Street 


15 S.W. lst Avenue 
Rice Hardware 


16-18 S.W. 2nd Avenue 
3-9 S.W. lst Avenue 


237 S.W. 2nd Avenue 
The Robb House 


2 East University Avenue 
Royal Cafe 


6 East University Avenue 
Bodiford's Drug 


8-14 East University Avenue 
Millers Law Exchange 


| 16 East University Avenue 
Miller's Soda Fountain 


18 East University. Avenue 
Harmonica Joe's 


22 East University Avenue 
Wilson's 


19 S.W. lst Street 
Old Baird Building and Baird Theatre (Cox ' s Purniture 
and Carpet) 


112-116 S.E. lst Street 
New Baird. Building (Lillian' s and Mike's Bookstore) 


«TS. E. lst Avenue 
7-11 S.E: lst Avenue 


10 S.E. 2nd Avenue 
Sovereign Restaurant 


201 S.E, lst Avenue 
Bethel-Gulf Service Station 


119 S.E. lst Street 
Star Garage 
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25 S.E. 2nd Place 
The Hipprodrome 


Sources: ERLA Associates with the History Group, Inc., 
"Draft Preservation/Conservation Plan," 1981; and Bill-G. Eppes- 
et al., "Historic Preservation/Conservation Study for the 
Gainesville Central City Revitalization Program," 1979. 
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If cue downtown were desigiated a PC District, certain regulations 
and guidelines designed to preserve the character of the area 
would be adopted for the district or for designated areas or 
buildings witnin it. The plan recommends that the guidelines for 
architectural details of downtown buildings be on a case-by-case 
basis, due to the variety of building types, and that certain 
streetscapes be improved. Ir also notes that tne existing CCD 
zoning is compatible with preservation objectives. 


Tne major restrictions imposed by a Preservation/Conservation 
designation would be tnat proposais for demolition new construction, 
or renovation of building een would require approval by tne 
Heritage Conservation Board (i CB) HCB administers tne adopted 
regulations with the power to issue certificates of appropriateness, 
delay demolition up to one year for evaluation of alternatives, 
deny demolition, and. perform other preservation-related activities. 
Imposing design-oriented restrictions on the development of portions 
of tae downtown area migit discourage potential investors due to 
project delay and decreased flexibility; nowever, it aiso could 
improve the overall character of the CCD aad actually encourage 
investment of certain kinds. 


Preservation/Conservation designation offers a tax advantage 
to owners who renovate income-producing buildings in tne district. 
A twenty-five percent Investment Tax Credit is available for 
renabilitating a certified nistoric commercial, industrial or 
rentai residential structure." Preservation/Conservation designation 
also provides for modified enforcement of the requirements of the 
Standard Buiiding Code. The City building official is autnorized 
to ailow flexibility in the application of the Standard Building 
Code on locally designated nistoric resources. In otner words, 
code standards applicable to alteration, repair, enlargement, 
restoration, relocation, or moving an officaliy-designated nistoric 
structure may be modified by tne building official if the proposed 
design is considered safe. A less tangible advantage of the 
historic designation is that it signifies a commitment and provides 
a tool for preserving the appealing aspects of the downtown and - 
encourages development sensitive to them, Tnis, in turn, could 
attract deveiopers looking for stable, nign- quaiity development 
opportunities. Several developers ,wnen considering tne Seagle 
Building Project, for example, inquired about the historic status 
of that building and the downtown in general, Tne developers of 
tne Seagle Project procured National Register Listing of this 
building on August 24, 1982. 


ten) was created by Ordinance 2842 as an advisory board to tne 
City Commission. i 


Süertiage Conservation and Recreation Service, U.S. Department 

of the Interior, "Tax Incentives for Renabilitating Historic 

Buildings," 1980. -Tax incentives have been changed by the 

Economic Recovery Tax Act of in See p. 112 of this plan. 
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1.) 


2.) 


3.) 


4.) 


5.) 


6.) 


7.) 


8.) 


Existing Ordinances or Policies Affecting the CCD 


The zoning classification, Central City District, allows 
for mixed land uses. The intent of this district is to 
provide a means to improve the physical, economic, social 
and cultural character of downtown Gainesville through 
commercial services, professional/administrative/government 
services, financial services, entertainment and cultural 
activities and medium to high density housing, as in- 
dividual land uses or mixed use activities containing 

some or all of the various components of the Central 

City District. 


A parking exempt area extends for approximately 1-3 blocks 
on each side of the intersection of University Avenue 

and Main Street. The off-street parking requirements 

do not apply to the exempt area provided that the number 
of any existing parking spaces are not reduced. 


Leasing of underutilized parking spaces in municipal 
parking lots: When conditions warrant, private business- 
es may be allowed to meet all or part of their parking 
requirements by leasing underutilized parking spaces. 

This offers an alternative to the requirement of providing 


on-site parking, which could mean the destruction of existing 


tree canopy and structures. 


Deletion of the angle of light obstruction within the CCD: 
Building height restrictions based on angle of light are 
removed and replaced by a requirement of site plan review 
to insure that the height of a proposed building is suit- 
able and appropriate in light of surrounding uses. 


Elimination of density capacities within the CCD: Allows 
for an unlimited number of dwelling units per acre. 


Fire and building code restrictions: The Central City 


District is part of Fire District #2. There are 18 


different fire districts located throughout the City. 
These districts were created primarily for the protection 
of buildings. located in business zoning categories allowing 
zero-lot-line construction. Fire districts impose special 
building constraints guarding against the rapid spread of 
fire, because of the close proximity of structures to 

one another. These code restrictions cause particular 
problems for private investors and government agencies 

who wish to redevelop old structures. Because of the 
extreme costs it would take to bring these structures 

up to code, they are often bypassed for more modern 
buildings located in less restricted areas. 


Outdoor sidewalk cafes are allowed within the public right- 
of-way. 


Flower boxes and hanging baskets are allowed within the 
public right-of-way. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


II, 


GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE DOWNTOWN REDEVELOPMENT PLAN 


OVERALL GOAL: 


To establish the Central City District as a focal point for 
the community by stimulating economic development, improving 
physical characteristics, and increasing the activities in the 
downtown. 


LAND USE 


To provide a framework in which the Central City District will 
evolve into a more dynamic office, service, financial, entertain- 
ment and governmental center with increased residential development 
and specialty retail. i 


l. Encourage a land use mix which supports a diversified 
economic base. 


2. Maintain the growth of the office, service, financial, 
entertainment and governmental sectors in the downtown. 


3. Capture a 7 to 10% share of the specialty retail trade 
in the Alachua County market area. 


4. Encourage the location of state and federal offices in 
the downtown. s 


.5. Strive to increase the intensity of development within 
the redevelopment area. . 


6. The redevelopment agency shall act as an advocate for 
development projects that further the downtown goals by 
assisting in identification of sites, land assemblage, 
acquisition of permits and appropriate financing. 


7. Increase the visibility, identity and unity of the 
downtown through physical design, promotion and improved 
signage. 


8. Develop building codes that address the special problems 
aSsociated with the redevelopment of older. structures. 


HOUSING 


To expand the residential sector of the downtown by facilitating 
new construction and rehabilitation of existing structures, 


1. Explore the feasibility of projects combining residential 
with commercial or office use. 


2. Encourage a variety of housing types and prices within the 
downtown. 
<6§3= 


ENVIRONMENT 


-To create an attractive, safe and comfortable environment that 
is conducive to activities during the day and at night. 


l. Enhance the visual attractiveness of the downtown through 
landscape features, pedestrian-scale lighting and street 
furniture. ; | 

2. Emphasize the pedestrian orientation and scale of the 
downtown. 

3. Include both public and private open space within the 
downtown. 

4. Eliminate blighted and dilapidated structures and improve 
the appearance of wacant lots. 

5. Improve street maintenance and trash collection and 

: encourage building improvements by property owners. 

6. Preserve the natural tree cover that still exists within 
the redevelopment area. 

7. Provide shade trees and other canopy features in 
pedestrian areas of the downtown. 

8. Conduct special events to draw the community into the 
downtown. 

TRANSPORTATION 


To provide an integrated transportation system within and to 
the downtown. 


Ll. 


Provide appropriate traffic control devices which are 
integrated with the design of the downtown and which will 
improve traffic accessibility and internal circulation. 


Reduce or eliminate vehicular traffic in those areas 
designated as major pedestrian areas. 


Provide a more integrated system of conveniently located, 


visible and readily accessible parking. 


Establish a safe, comfortable and inviting pedestrian 
circulation system within the downtown. 


Provide for handicapped individuals in the design of 
all circulation system elements. 


Improve accessibility, short-term parking and daily 
storage for bicycles. 


Ensure access to the downtown by maintaining or improving 
the public transportation system. 


Continue to improve transportation linkages betweén the 
University of Florida and the downtown. 
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UTLLITY SERVICES 


To ensure the provision of adequate and efficient utility. 
services to support additional development in the downtown. 


l. A comprehensive analysis ‘of existing utility fasilities 
within the downtown should be done to determine each system's 
capacity as it relates to existing land uses. and possible 
increases in land use ințensity. 


2. Provide for the ultimate underground installation of all 
aerial utility facilities throughout the core area and’ 
certain other areas within the ‘CCD, 


3. Repair old and replace undersized water lines in the CCD, 


PRESERVATION 


To preserve the historical continuity and character of the 
downtown as it is redeveloped. 


l. Establish design standards for renovation and new 
"construction to promote a cohesive environment. 


2 Designate particular areas and/or buildings of the downtown 


for nomination to the National Register of Historic Places 


and for local preservation guidelines. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


III. 


IMPLEMENTATION ELEMENTS 


In compliance with Section 163.360(2)(a) of the Florida 
Statutes, the Downtown Redevelopment Plan conforms to the City 
of Gainesville 1980-2000 Comprehensive Plan as prepared by the 
local planning agency under the Local Government Comprehensive 
Planning Act of 1975. 


Land Use 


In 1978, tne City of Gainesville created tae Central City 
District zoning classification which allows a variety of mixed 
lànd use development opportunities witnin the downtown zoning 
district. In 1980, the City adopted tne Comprehensive Land Use 
Plan which created a mixed land use classification within certain 
designated areas of.the City. Two such areas now allow for 
mixed uses. They are lands zoned "Business Institutional" in 
the University Oriented Area and the land zoned "Central City 
District" in the downtown. 


The mixed use designation for the downtown creates significant 
opportunities for development. It is the intent of the redevelop- 
ment plan to identify "primary land uses" for designated areas 
as a means of implementing a program for public and private 
investment in accordance witn. tne policies and standards of the 
Comprehensive Plan. Based upon existing conditions and past 
trends, certain areas lend themselves more readily to a given land 
use than others. This plan does not preclude any land use from 
being located anywhere within the district, However, for 
cohesiveness and compatibility among land uses, certain primary 
land uses are recommended to be located in designated areas as 
shown on Figure 16. 


As noted previously, the major economic activities existing 
in the downtown at this time include government offices, legal 
and financial office uses, entertainment/restaurant functions 
witn several service and retáil establisnments interspersed. 

In addition, nousing is located in each quadrant of the CCD 
in tne fringes of the district, 


It is for the above reasons and to achieve tne land use goal, 
wnica calls for tne Central City District to evolve into a more 
dynamic office, service, financial, entertainment, and govern- 
mental center with increased residential development and specialty 
retail, that this land use plan was developed, 


Ine plan identifies six primary land use classifications 
and the areas most suitable for those uses, The six land use 
classifications are: (1) Commerical/Office/Entertainment, (2) 
Governmental/Office, (3) Private Institutional/Office, (4) 
Residential/Office, (5) Residential, and (6) Open Space. 
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Figure 16 


CENTRAL CITY DISTRICT 


PPP, 


PROPOSED LAND USE 


COMM./ OFF./ ENTER. RES. / OFF. 
GOV. / OFF. RES. 
INST. / OFF. OPEN SPACE 


For the most part, the land use designations reflect current 
patterns of use. These patterns are compatible with the revitali- 
zation of the downtown so long as reinvestment and intensification 
of residential, retail; and other uses take place. Special 
projects undertaken or supported by the Downtown Redevelopment 
Agency will comprise an important part of such reinvestment, 

and it is hoped that other projects undertaken by the private 
sector will also be an important element. 


The largest area designated is the commercial/office 
entertainment area. The area extends the entire length of the 
CCD along North and South Main Street. It includes most of the 
core area of the downtown except for the governmental/office 
area around the Courthouse square and the land to the east. 

The area delineated contains most of the financial institutions 
in the CCD, It contains most of the entertainment establishments 
and restaurants in the area and over nirety percent of the commercial 
and office space. Continued development and redevelopment with 
uses similar to those present now are recommended. The govern- 
mental/office area is located east of Main Street and extends 
several blocks either side of East University Avenue to Sweetwater 
Branch, which forms the eastern boundary of the CCD. This 

area contains most of the major governmental offices in the city 
and all of.those located in the CCD. The area also contains 
several private offices and many of the City's municipal and 
reserved parking lots. The location of new governmental structures 
should first be considered for this area before locating in other 
areas. 


The area designated for private institutional/office uses 
is located between West University Avenue and S.W. 2nd Avenue 
and S.W. 3rd Street and the western boundary of the CCD. Very 
little land remains to be developed in this area. It contains 
two large church complexes, and Southern Bell has two major 
structures located in the area. In addition there is a medium 
sized motel and small commercial establishments. The remainder 
of the area contains several acres of private, reserved parking 
lots. Any new development would have to utilize land now used 
for parking. 


Expansion of the residential sector through encouragement 
of new construction, rehabilitation of existing structures, and 
preservation of residential neighborhoods is an important aim 
of this plan. 


Areas recommended as primarily residential have been divided 
into two sections: those areas that may best accept a mixed use 
of office and residential and those areas more suited to strictly 
residential uses. It is not the intent of this plan that 
residential should be limited only to those areas described. 
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Residential dwelling units at appropriate densities are desired 
throughout the CCD and would be encouraged in any worthwhile 
project. As is stated in the Barton-Aschman report, the City 
must encourage residential development in the downtown if it 
does nothing else. Without this commitment it is possible that 
residential uses will disappear from downtown. 


Residential development along with job 
opportunities is a strong economic stimulus 
particularly in encouraging commercial 
retail reinvestment. The surrounding 
neighborhood areas are fragile and new 
housing could serve as a moderating 

edge between downtown activities and 
residential activities.! 


The two classifications, residential or residential/office, 
are located in each quadrant of the CCD. The southern quadrants 
are bounded by arterial and collector streets. These streets 
have a great deal of traffic and hence a number of office and 
commerical uses exist along these corridors. It is primarily 


for this reason that the dual residential/office classification 
is proposed. 


The southeast quadrant lost a great deal of its residential 
development potential when the Florida USDA Federal Credit Union 
developed approximately 3 acres of heavily wooded land along 
the Sweetwater Branch Creek in 1980. There are still several 
areas within the quadrant, however, that lend themselves to 
residential redevelopment and could still take advantage of 
the area's one strong amenity, the Sweetwater Branch. 


The southwest quadrant contains approximately 15 acres of 
land proposed for the residential/office mix. There are several 
reasons why residential development in this quadrant would appear 
feasible. First is the close proximity to the University of 
Florida, which makes the area attractive for student-related 
housing. Second is its close location to a major employer, the 


Alachua General Hospital Complex, which is located several blocks 
to the west. 


The northwest quadrant contains three areas designated for 
residential development. One, just north of the Seagle Building, 
contains several residential structures in very good condition. 
One of these is the 10l-unit housing development for the elderly. 
The second residential area, located between lst and 2nd Streets, 
has greater potential for redevelopment. 


"Barton-Aschman, Downtown Economic Redevelopment Strategy Plan, 
March, 1980, p. 8-3. 
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There are several dilapidated warehouses along N.W. lst Street 
that should be eliminated, and behind them on N.W. Znd Street 
are some marginal structures that could also be taken out. 
Removal of these structures would make the entire area residen- 
tial, except for a recreation cénter at the northern end of 
the area. The third residential area contains primarily 
residential structures. However, one structure has been con- 
verted to an office, and the eastern end of the block contains 
one of the most-utilized municipal parking lots. The Seagle 
Building has not been designated as a residential area only 
because it contains six floors of commercial/office space. 


The final residential area is located in the northeast 


quadrant between N.E. lst and 2nd Avenues in the area of Sweetwater 


Branch. The majority of this land is owned by the City of Gaines- 
ville. New residential development in this area would provide 

a positive transition between the historic district to the north 
and the governmental area to the south and west. 


Open space is the remaining land use to be discussed. The 
primary amenity that the CCD possesses is its location adjacent 
to Sweetwater Branch. Much of the land on either side of the 
stream is owned by the City creating a beautiful vista along 
the stream. Two parcels along the west block in the southeast 
are under private ownership. The larger and more picturesque 
parcel is owned by the Florida USDA Federal Credit Union. The 
western portion of the property is developed and the remainder 
is in a fairly natural state. It would be advantageous for the 
City to try to purchase or obtain from the Credit Union a public 
easement approximately 50-75 feet wide along the western edge 
of the stream. The second parcel fronts on 4th Avenue from the 
north. It contains a wood frame single family structure which 
is presently for sale. It is recommended that the City try 
to acquire this property for open space when the property is 
for sale on the open market. This would not require the 
displacement or relocation of residents. 


Recreation and Open Space 


The Central City District presently contains approximately 
5 acres of recreation and open space land under public ownership 
(see Figure 17). Less than 1/4 acre is available for active 
recreation, however. Additional land acquisition for active 
recreation is not anticipated. Any new active recreation 
would most likely be in the form of private indoor facilities. 


As stated in the Comprehensive Plan for Planning District 
One, of which the Central City District Redevelopment Area makes 
up the greater part, the utilization of the Kirby-Smith School 
playground appears to be the best possible method of meeting 
the recreational needs of the district. 
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Transportation System 


The transportation system is a combination of numerous 
interacting elements. Parking has a direct relationship to 
traffic circulation, which is also influenced by the various 
modes of transportation utilized in the city and the downtown 
in particular. 


Since much of the transportation system is interrelated 
with other aspects of the redevelopment of downtown, only 
major circulation patterns within the CCD will be discussed 
here. Other elements of the system are discussed in the 
Streetscape Plan, 


A major problem for the downtown is the amount of traffic 
on University Avenue and Main Street and its effect on downtown. 
Since both streets are part of the State Highway System, definite 
design criteria must be met before changes can be made to that 
system. 


Two alternatives are presently being considered for the 
circulation system, One alternative is basically to maintain the 
present system. A second alternative is a ioop road concept that 
is still not complete as originally designed (see Figure 18). The 
plan proposed the four-laning of North and South 2nd Avenues and 
East and West 3rd Streets. Improved signage would improve the 
visibility and access to existing parking lots via the loop road. 


The major advantage of the present system is that it is 
basically cost-free, and peopie are generally familiar and 
comfortable with the existing system. The major disadvantage is 
that most of the traffic would remain on University Avenue and. 
Main Street, along with the noise and congestion associated with 
a traffic count of 15,000-20,000 cars per day. 


If the present system is retained, it is important to guide 
new development, when feasible, into the core area south of 
University Avenue. This will reinforce the basic concept of the 
Streetscape Plan which emphasizes a more pedestrianized area 
South of University Avenue. : 


The second alternative is to make the loop road serve as a 
major route for through traffic. This would require widening of 
some streets and increasing the turning radius of several intersections. 


Although there are numerous advantages to chis proposal, there 
are also several major problem areas. One’ of the problems is land 
acquisition for road right-of-way, which is the primary reason that 
the existing 2-way loop road system is not complete at this time. 
There is also the problem of the required turning radius needed for 
the smooth traffic flow of iarge numbers of vehicles. 
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There is another disadvantage. Southeast lst Street between 
the Hippodrome and tne Community Plaza is proposed and has been 
proposed for twenty years as the primary pedestrian way in the 
downtown. If the loop road, as proposed, were to carry approx- 
imately 20,000 vehicles per day, the Hippodrome and any other 
major civic or private development located outside the loop road 
would become isolated from the more pedestrianized area created 
within the loop. Another point against this particular concept 
is that it is detrimental to the two lane bike route system 
established along South 2nd Avenue leading from the University 
of Florida through the CCD. It would greatly hinder the easy bike 
access between east Gainesville and the University. 


The major advantage to this concept is that it would take all 
through traffic off of University and Main in the core area and 
allow the core area to be used for work, business, or pleasure. 

Once the traffic levels were reduced in the core area along 
University and Main, at least two options would be.available 
concerning use of these streets. One option is to return parking 

to both streets as it was prior to 1973. This could provide 
approximately 6 to 8 parking spaces per block, depending on the 
number of curb cuts, for a total of approximately 50 spaces. 

Another approach which is more in line vith the goals and objectives 
of this plan would be to make the area more pedestrian and bike 
oriented. This could be accomplished by widening the sidewalks on 
each side of the street and providing bike routes on both sides 

next to one lane of vehicular traffic. With wider sidewalks, larger 
types of trees could be planted and seating could be incorporated 
with the planters as proposed for certain areas in the Streetscape 
Plan. With the noise and pollution of through traffic removed, the 


area along University and Main would then take on a more pedestrian 
oriented character, : 


Each concept has ramifications which will affect the move 
toward a more pedestrianized downtown. The loop road proposal, or 
other proposals to remove through traffic from University and Main, 
has many advantages, but is clearly expensive and detrimental to 
many existing buildings. It is important that a decision between 
these alternatives be reached by the Commission because each has 
different implications affecting the site selection of any major 
development and the implementation of the Streetscape Plan. 
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PROPOSED REDEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


Àn important part in the achievement of the goals and 
objectives of this plan is the undertaking of several major 
development projects. Most of these will be sponsored or stimulated 

.by the Downtown Redevelopment Agency and carried out by the private 
sector. Recommended and alternative locations for these projects 
are shown on Figure 19, 


Seagle Building 


During 1981, the Gainesville Development Authority (now known 
as Downtown Redevelopment Agency) and the City of Gainesville 
actively pursued acquisition of the Seagle Building from the State 
of Florida so that they might resell it to private investors for 
redevelopment purposes. On February 3, 1981, the City acquired an 


18 month option on the building with a selling price of approximately 
$100, 000. : 


Development proposals were solicited, and five were received 
by the September 15, 1981 deadline. The Redevelopment Agency 
developed the following list of categories for reviewing the 
different proposals: 


l. Primary Use of Structure: (1) Residential, (2) Office, 
3 (3). Commercial, (4) Mixed Use, (5) Hotel, (6) Other. 


2. General Development Capabilities: (Financial 
apabilities, Construction Management, Project Organ- 
ization, Management Capabilities, Start Date, Finish 
Date, Total Cost.) 


3. Financial Guarantee By Develo er: (Bonds, Deposit, 
Other. ) : 


4. dry Assistance Needed: (Acquisition of Parcels, Tax 
Increment Bonds, Industrial Development Bonds, Tax’ 
Abatement, Grants - UDAG, Code Enforcement Assistance, 
Other.) 


5. Parcels:  (Meldon Property, Jenkins Property, Carpet 
Market, Church, City lot, other.) 


6. Number of Parking Spaces Needed 
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Figure 19 
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Tne City Planning Staff agreed with the recommendations 
made oy the Gainesville Development Authority concerning the 
intended use for the Seagle Building. Any firm proposal 
recommending total residential or a mix of residential with 
anotner viable use should have been given nighest possible 
consideration, as was done by Downtown Redevelopment Agency and 
is evidenced py the DRA's sélection of Scribner/Wellington's 
bid wnica was tne only vid proposing partial residential. 
Proposed costs or rents were cautioned to be càrefully scrutinized, 
however, to ensure that they would be competitive with comparabie 
accoumodations witain the community.  Àn occupancy rate 
approaching 100% was a realistic goal recommended by tae planning 
starf. 


If no proposals were received that recommended residential 
or a mix, tne Planning Staff récommended that office use be the 
next category given hignest priority. 


Either of these proposals would be in accord with the major 
goals and objectives establisned in Part II of this report. 


As stated above, Scribner/Wellington's proposal for 
redevelopment was seiected by the Downtown Redevelopment Agency, 
endorsed by the City Commission, and subsequently a Disposition 
and Development Agreement negotiated. The financing of the Seagle 
building renovation project included a loan in tne amount of 
$250,000 from the City of Gainesville to tne Downtown Redevelopment 
Agency to acquire two parcels of land for parking for the project 
as agreed to in tiie Disposition and Development Agreement. Tne 
Agency then executed a Promissory Note and Interlocal Agreement 
with the City of Gainesville for repayment of tie $250,000 loan 
over a 15 year period. The ioan will be repaid from the Agency's 
tax increment runds collected annually and as authorized under tne 
gr Statutes, Caapter 163, tne Community Redevelopment Act 
o 969. 


The renovation of Seagle was completed in November, 1983 
and consists of 17 residential units on the top five fioors and 
commercial/office space on the bottom six floors, Tne Downtown 
Redevelopment Agency will continue to »e involved witn this project 
for tne life of the indebtedness of the $250,000 loan. 
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Parking Improvements and Creation of New Parking 


The Downtown Redevelopment Agency, City Manager's Office 
and the City's Public Works Department have been working 
together during 1983 to devise a comprehensive parking plan 
for downtown maximizing the full use of existing parking 
spaces including proposed changes to various city owned parking 
lots to accomodate short-term and long-term users. Two 
experiments have been conducted during 1983; one experiment 
created free, 2-hour on-street parking spaces in a section of 
the Central City District by removing parking meter heads, 

(85 approximately), and the second experiment which was a 
two-week period of returning on-street parking to University 
Avenue between the proposed loop streets, East and West 3rd 
Streets, during non-peak travel time (9am-3pm).! Both of these 
experiments are still under examination and review by City 
Management. 


Future parking improvements also include the construction 
and funding of a parking garage. 


The Downtown Redevelopment Agency should continue to work 
with other governmental bodies such as the MTPO in conducting 
surveys, questionnaires, etc. in order to gather accurate data 
to base future recommendations concerning changes in existing 
parking or the creation of new parking. The Downtown Redevelopment 
Agency should also work with the private sector groups/developers 
in an effort to provide additional Parking for downtown possibly 
through a public/private partnership or totally private sector 
construction and operation. 


Santa Fe Regionai Library 


For several years, the City nas been concerned about the need 
for additional library space to meet the future needs of the 
community. A report submitted in 1983 by McKellips and Hunter 
Arcuitects summarized the needs of the Santa Fe Regional Library 
and identified 5 site selected for a new library structure and: 
parking garage. (See figure 19). The Agency can assist in this 
project by working with the City Commission to attract private 
sector interest in the funding and completion of this structure. 


l City of Gainesville Public Works Dept., "Status Report on 
Gainesville CCD Parking Activities, November 1983, and City of 


Gainesvilie Public Works Dept.,"CC) Experimental on Street Parking 
Program", July 1983, 


2  McKeilips & Hunter Associates, "Final Program - Gainesville 
City Library", April 23, 1983, 
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Performing Arts Center 


The City of Gainesville's cultural community is growing rapidly 
and in terms of cultural programming offers a broad range of 
opportunities in dance, theatre and the visual arts. Rated Almanac 
ranks Gainesville, along with Tallahassee, among the twenty best 
cities for culture among tbe nation's metropolitan areas with 
populations under 200,000, Gainesville currently has no central 
facility in which these numerous local performing arts groups can 
perform, and cultural groups are forced to use inadequate facilities 
such as high school auditoriums for their productions, Gainesville 
is also unable to attract professional touring groups to the area 
because it lacks a facility large enough to meet production and 
Seating capacity requirements. 


The Downtown Redevelopment Agency should participate with local 
officials, arts organizations, and other applicable entities toward 
the development of a Performing Arts Center in downtown Gainesville. 
The Agency can assist this effort by investigating potential sites 
in the downtown area, negotiating with property owners, developing 
a funding package and acting as liaison among potential partners to 
make such a center feasible. One such potential site is the Great 
Southern Music Hall Building. 


Streetscape Plan 


The Streetscape Plan was begun during the summer of 1980 by | 
the City Planning Staff at the request of the Gainesville Development 
Authority. It is, however, a continuation and refinement of a plan 
begun nearly 20 years ago by the City to combat the gradual decay | 
and decline in importance of the downtown as part of the community, 


The basic purpose of the Streetscape Plan is to develop the 
downtown into a more pedestrian-oriented area by enhancing its 
visual attractiveness through increased landscape features, new 
street furniture including seating and trash receptacles, pedestrian- 
scale lighting, and new and unique signage and traffic control 
devices. The Plan strives to preserve the natural tree coverage 
that exists within the redevelopment area and provide additional 
shade trees and other canopy features in pedestrian areas. In || 
addition, the Plan incorporated a parking system that will provide 
a more integrated system of conveniently located, visible and 
readily accessible off-street and on-street parking. 


The intent of the Streetscape Plan is to help improve the image 
of the downtown, It intends to make the CCD more identifiable. 
With the use of trees, signage, lighting, pedestrian walkways, and | 
street furniture, the hope is that visitors and residents alike will | 
be abie to consider the downtown a unique and inviting area of the 
City. 


The Downtown Redevelopment Agency's goal is to complete, through 
negotiated funding, at least one block per fiscal year. | 


3Florida Economic Developments, Florida Department of Commerce, 
"Florida Culture, Sixth in a Series", July, 1983. 
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Residential Development Project 


As a component in stimulating new residential development, 
the DRA should encourage residential development on the city- 
owned parcel in the block bounded by J.E. 4th.and 5th Streets 
and N.E, lst and 2nd Avenues. The City owns approximately 0.69 
acres of undeveloped land in this block; tne rest of the block 
contains two privately-owned residentiai parcels, comprising of 
0.23 acres. . 


A townnouse type of development would be an appropriate type 
of project. . Althougn density snould exceed that of nearby areas, 
tne scale will be compatible with the adjacent neighborhood. 


This project provides an excellent buffer to the Northeast 
residential neighbornood, It will provide DRA with experience 
in sponsoring residential development at a site that is well 
located, large enough to be developed easily, and free of special 
Problems, such as air rights and land assembly. Because of the 
parcel's location adjacent to a viable residential area, this 
Project can proceed without other extensive redevelopment efforts, 
although some public improvements, such as additional sidewalks, 
sewer lines and lighting, may be needed. 


In addition, the Downtown Redevelopment Agency should 


. encourage additional residential development on other proposed 


residential and/or mixed-use sites as snown on Figure 15 as 

well as to encourage adaptive reuse or new construction projects 
on existing residential sites. The Seagle building mixed-use 
renovation project has shown that a demand exists for resiuential 
dwellings in the Central City District and additional developments 
snould, therefore, be explored and pursued. 


When appropriate, proposals should be solicited for purcnase 
and use of these properties at a price reflecting its intended 
use for nousing. The DRA should recommend appropriate terms and 
restrictions of sale, solicit proposals for the purcnase and 
development or redevelopment of tne parcels, select a developer 
and provide appropriate assistance as necessary to complete the 
project. Further guidelines are provided in the section, 
"Implementation Policies". 
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: Specialty Retail Complex 


Increased retail trade is important for a stronger, 
diversified downtown economic base. It is also important in 
sustaining the downtown as a pedestrian-oriented district with 
activity throughout the day and evening. The Barton-Aschman 
report indicates that increased retail activity is possible 
in market terms, but will only be successful if a concerted 
Program of environmental improvements is carried out in 
conjunction with retail development. 4 


While intensified use of existing retail space is important, 
the creation of a new specialty retail and/or restaurant complex 
(through new construction or substantial renovation) would 
spark interest and investment in the downtown as a shopping 
area. The DRA should actively pursue the development of such 
a complex. 


Recommended sites are shown on Figure 19 as either retail 
or.mixed-use. Each of the sites are near existing retail and 
entertainment facilities and adjacent to major pedestrian areas. 
All are located on brick streets designated for streetscape 
improvements. Options for additional parking include development 
of a parking structure serving shoppers and others using the 
downtown. A parking structure in the southeast, suggested for 
the city-owned lot east of the Star Garage, could serve the 
Hippodrome, the library if relocated, offices, and the Star 
Garage in addition to retail areas. Clear access to the parking 
structure through the Star Garage could be important, especially 
if the retail complex is located immediately west of the Garage; 
and the development should increase the visibility of the Garage. 


Development of the Gainesville Sun site as a retail 
component for the Central City District should also be considered 
because of its closemess to major pedestrian areas. This 
site should also be considered for a mixed-use project which 
may include a specialty retail development amoung other uses. 


Additionally, tne 200 block of West University Avenue, on 
the southside, (also sometimes called the old Penney's block) 
should be considered as a potential site for a mixed-use and/or 
retail development. This block has potential for substantial 
development because of the existing parking located to the 
south of the block. A possibility for this block would be a 
development of the site orienting major (new) store entrances 
at the rear of existing buildings facing south onto the parking 
lot utilizing abundant landscaping to create a pedestrian 
atmosphere. i 


4Barton-Aschman, op cit., p. 5-1. 
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The DRA should initiate the development of a retail complex 
by preparing preliminary development information (including site 
information, market overview, etc.), Soliciting developer 
proposals, and establishing appropriate terms of sale or lease. 
An essential part of its role must be to guide complimentary 
support efforts, including tne following: (1) provision of parking, 


. (2) renovation of nearby structures, (3) solicitation of 


tenants, (4) streetscape, utility, and other public improvements, 
and (5) promotional and other Management activities for the 
retail district as a whole. 


Site design and the concurrent efforts listed above should 
aim at developing the retail center as one component of a 
revitalized retail area. 


The City of Gainesville and the Downtown Redevelopment 
Agency are offering for development on a lease basis the "air 
space" above 19 city-owned parking lots in downtown Gainesville, 


Air Rights Development has been utilized in many cities in 
the United States, particularly where little open space is remaining 
in central city areas where projected and demanded growth are 
continuing. 


The City Commission of the City of Gainesville approved in 
concept the air rights development policy to provide necessary 
services and facilitate development in the Downtown Redevelopment 
Area and is desirous of permitting air rigüts development over 
certain city-owned property to revitalize the area and to improve 
the tax base, 


Tne City Commission and tne Downtown Redevelopment Agency 
solicited proposals in early 1983 for this downtown Air Rignts 
Development and a list of proposed uses and a map for tne 
various areas offered follows. 


The City Commission reserves the right to amend the list 
of proposed uses upon receipt of a proposal from a developer 
wnicn differs from the list under the following criteria: 


(a) The nature of the project and its overall impact and 
benefit to the Dowhtown Redevelopment Area; 

(b) Demonstrated ability of the developer to obtain financing; 
and ` 

(c) Experience of the developer, 


Proposal Review Procedure: 


l. The Downtown Redevelopment Agency wiil accept all proposals, 
2. The Downtown Redevelopment Agency will review all proposals 
received by developers and submit a recommendation on each to 
the City Commission whether the recommendation is positive or 
negative. 
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Air Rights Development Over Public Parking Lots 


Parking Recommended Uses Suggested Heigth 
Quadrant Lot # in Order of Preference in Stories 
(1 Office, Residential* 3-4 
S.W. . 10 Office, Retail, Hotel, Res- 
idential, Parking Structure 4-10 
13. Office, Retail 3-4 
N.W. 2 Residential, Office* (step- à 
down toward residential): 3-5 
5 Library, Government Offices 3-5 
6 Parking Structure, Government 
Offices d i 3-5 
8 Residential 3-4 
14 General Government or Office, 
Residential i 3-4 
N.E. 20 Office 3-5 
21 Be retained as landscaped packing 
lot and green space 4 
- City property east of Lot #21 - 
(MF) - Residential 3-4 
3 . Residential, Office* 3-4 
4 General Government or Office :3-5 
S.E. 7 Ground level parking - 
9 Retail, Entertianment - (possible 
"underground parking) 2-4 
11 Residential, Office* (stepdown 
toward creek) f 3-6 
18 Parking Structure, Office (one 
level down) l 3-4 
19 General Government or Office 3-5 


*Development could be residential, office or a mixture of both 
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If the recommendation on the proposed development is positive, 
the Downtown Redevelopment Agency will recommend that the City 
pursue the project by obtaining an appraisal of the subject 
property and air rights over it. The cost of the appraisal 

is to be split by tne City and the developer should the project 
Bo forward. * à ' 
Tne developer must submit an earnest money deposit to secure 
the total.cost of the appraisal should the project not go: 
forward. i l 

Upon receipt of the appraisal and agreement by tne Agency and 
the developer to move forward with the project, the Downtown 
Redevelopment Agency will negotiate lease terms with the 
developer. oe 2) 

Thé negotiated lease terms will be submitted to the City 
Commission and City Attorney for final approval. 


Developers wishing to build on the ground level of a public 


lot would be required to replace, as a minimum, an equal number 

of public parking spaces at an agréed upon site decided on between 
the City and Developer. Tne required public parking must be 
located.on the ground or second level, = 
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Star Garage 


The Star Garage and the surrounding land which now includes 
tne Community Plaza and Judicial Building were purchased in 1974 
as part of a major redevelopment proposal for that immediate area. 
When tne Star Garage property was purchased, the intent was not 
to save and utilize tne building, but to develop the site into 
a civic center complex. That idea gradualiy faded, nowever, with 
the announcement of the construction of the O'Connell Center at 
the University of Florida. 


Since its purchase, reuse of the Star Garage has become more 
important. ‘Tne Star Garage, Hippodrome, Thomas Center, Seagle 
Building, Commercial Hotel and others are excellent examples of 
adaptive reuse in Gainesvilie. i 


On September 14, 1981, tne first major money other than for 
cleaning up the Star Garage was allocated by the City Commission, 
A proposal to spend $50,000 for renovation of the facility which 
would have included six loft studios for artists was approved 
by the Commission. The money proposed to have been spent on 
renovations was proposed to be repaid with the rent collected 
from artists renting space in the building. However, this 
proposal was never realized. 


In September, 1981, a private businessman began what was 
known as the Star Bazaar, It was a flea-market type vazaar which 
featured local craftsmen and artists, antique dealers, and others 
that had things to sell. A fee was charged for display space in 
the Star Garage during the bazaar, wnich was scheduled for every 
Saturday and Sunday. ‘This concept could be expanded witn increased 
involvement by the City, merchants and community at large. 
Financial packing by the City was recommended for such events as 
tne Star Bazaar and otners. Staff time for planning and promotion 
was also considered important by planning staff. The bazaar lasted 
a relatively snort period of time, however. 


In tne summer of 1983, the City of Gainesvilie entered into 
two short-term ieases for two sections of the Star Garage. One 
section was leased to a local theatre group and the other to a 
local boxing program for youths. 


Further commitments by the City, Redevelopment Agency, and 
merchants are still needed. The use of the facility shouid be 
reevaluated every year by the City. At each evaluation, if there 
appears to be no appreciable increase in tne utilization of tue 
facility, consideration should be given to.a new use or the 
demolition of the structure. 


It is the recommendation of the Downtown Redevelopment Agency 
that no specific use be assigned to the Star Garage site, but 
rather that it be given a mixed-use designation for development 
purposes. 


Tne Agency nas, in the past, worked with developers interested 
in deveiopment of the Star Garage site for various types of uses 
for the building. The Downtown Redevelopment Agency further 
recommends that taey continue tnis negotiation witn the private 
Sector, when an interest is indicated, until a feasible solution 
is reached for proper development of tne total building and/or 
site. 


Office Development 


In addition to the development of a specialty retaii 
complex and additional residential development downtown, 
increased office space development should aiso be encouraged by 
the Downtown Redevelopment Agency through new construction or 
adaptive reuse of existing structures. 


Tne Downtown Redevelopment Agency snould pursue possibilities 
with private sector interests in a timely fashion and prepare 
and provide preliminary development information to interested 
parties, show potential sites, negotiate with property owners 
re: terms of sale or iease and act as liaison with the City wnen 
necessary. 


Tue DRA's role in providing complementary support efforts 
could include assistance with tne provision of parking, renovation 
of nearby structures, necessary public improvements, solicitation 
of tenants, and promotional and/or management activities wnen 
necessary. 


Plaza 


Tne Gainesville area is blessed with many local artists and 
craftsmen. Because of tnis, it has been recommended in the past 
tnat both tne Star Garage and the Community Plaza be used for 
displaying art work. Since tne Plaza is underutilized eacn weekend, 
tne City could make tne facility available for local artists and 
art students to display their work on a first come, first serve 
basis at no charge to the artist. To better tie the two facilities 
together for special functions, temporary barricades could be set 
up on S.E. lst Avenue on each side of tne Star Garage allowing 
only the buses to pass through the pedestrian area. Displays would 
not have to be allowed in the street itself. If local artists 
wish to have a reserved space in the Garage, safe from tne weatner, 
a smail fee could be charged. Because advertising costs and’ 
promotion would be primarily the financial responsibility of the 
City, fees could be reduced accordingly. This is just one concept 
Previously explored for expanding the use of tne Star Garage and 
Community Plaza. : 


Further commitmeats by the City and Redevelopment Agency are 
Still needed. The use of the facility should be reevaluated every 
year by tae tity. At each evaluation, if there appears to be no 
appreciable increase in the utilization of the facility, new 
concepts snould be explored to increase programming and pedestrian 
activity in tne Plaza. It is the recommendation of the Downtown l 
Redevelopment Agency that no one specific use or program be assigned 
to the Plaza, but rather that tiis re-evaluation process occur eacn 
year. i 
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Gulf Bethel Gas Station 


Lying immediateiy adjacent to the east of the Star Garage 
is tne former Gulf Bethel Gas Station. ‘his 1925 building is 
situated on less than one-quarter of this particular city-owned 
block wnere the remaining three-quarters+ of the block consists 
of public (municipal) parking. This building has not been utilized 
for many years, althougn there have been numerous citizens 
interested in.the development of the building. Gulf Betnel is 
adjacent to the site presently identified for the construction 
with the proposed new library. (see Figure 19), Proposed Project 
. Location Map). "In view of the proposed new library project, it 

is tne recommendation of the Downtown Redevelopment Agency that 

no specific use be assigned to the Gulf Bethel structure or site 
until a decision has been made concerning the new library construc- 
. tion. 


The Agency has, in the past, worked with developers interested 
in development of the Gulf Bethel site for various types of uses 
for the building. The Downtown Redevelopment Agency further 

. recommends tnat they continue to negotiate with the private sector, 
if and when applicable and when an interest is indicated, until 


a feasible solution is reached for proper development of the building 


and/or site on whicn it is located. 
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The 


Priority List of Redevelopment Projects 


following list provides a recommended priority schedule 


for the implementation of this plan. Should unanticipated . 
circumstances or events occur, it may be advantageous to alter this 


schedule 


l5 


10. 


ll. 


124. 


over the years. 


Seagle Building: To assist, in any way possible, with 
tne lease-out of tne commercial and residential space; 
and to meet annual payments to repay tne loan to the 


City of Gainesville from tax increments generated from 
tne completed project. 


Parking Improvements: Assist in development and 
implementation or a comprenensive parking plan for 
downtown. l 


Library: Assist with development of a new facility at a 
downtown site, 


Performing Arts Center: Investigate potential sites and 
pursue development of such a center downtown, 


Streetscape Plan: Begin the implementation of the 
Streetscape Plan once a funding source has been derived, 
Residential Development: Pursue and promote increased 
residential development downtown, 


Specialty Retail Complex: Pursue and assist in the 
development of a specialty retail complex. 


Air Rights Development: Pursue development of the air 
space above existing city-owned parking lots downtown in 
order to increase residential, commercial, or mixed-use 
developments. 


Star Garage: Develop a project to better utilize this 
structure or, if determined to be appropriate, assist in 
tne disposition of the building to tne private sector, 


Office Development: Pursue and promote increased office 
development downtown. : 


Plaza: Develop a program of increased involvement by 
both the City and private sector, for financial backing 
of events and staff time for planning and promotion of 
events. 


Gulf Betnel Gas Station: Develop a program to better 
utilize this structure, or if determined appropriate, 
assist in the disposition of the building to tne private 
sector. ? 
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IMPLEMENTATION POLICIES 


The Downtown Redevelopment Agency (DRA) is the primary agent 
for guiding the redevelopment program contained in this plan. 
To carry out its program, the DRA will work with the City l 
Commission, the Staff of the City, County and State governing 
bodies, the City Plan Board, and several other agencies and 
groups whose decisions affect the downtown. The DRA will also 
work to encourage involvement of the private sector in the 
downtown. The success of the plan will depend on the combined 
efforts of the public and private sectors. 


The powers and responsibilities of the DRA are conveyed 
by the City Ordinance No. 0-81-77 (see Appendix), and are in 
accordance with Section 163.370 of the State Community Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1969. The City Commission specifically retains 
certain powers stated in the ordinance and in Section 163.358 of 
the Community Redevelopment Act. These powers are: 


1.) To determine an area to be blighted, designate 
it for a redevelopment project, and hold public 
hearings concerning it; 


2.) To grant approval of the plan and modifications 
to it; 


3.) To authorize issuance of revenue bonds; 


4.) To approve acquisition, demolition, removal, 
or disposal of property and to assume 
responsibility to bear loss; 


5.) To acquire property by condemnation; 


6.) To close, vacate, plan or replan streets and 
sidewalks, and to plan or replan any part of 
the municipality; and 


7.) To approve changes in the zoning or land use of 
the CCD. i , f 


The need for a comprehensive approach to downtown redevelop- 
ment has been emphasized in all recent studies of the downtown. 
It is the responsibility of the Downtown Redevelopment Agency 
to oversee such an approach. At the same time, this comprehen-. 
sive effort must be phased over time. The DRA will concentrate 
on certain key projects, outlined in the preceding section, and 
intensify the effectiveness of those projects by encouraging 
complementary improvements, management, promotion, and additional 
development. 
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As recommended by the Barton-Aschman report, investments 
should be concentrated for maximum impact.! 


The major task of the DRA is to encourage new investment, 
in the form of new construction, renovation, and intensified 
use of existing facilities, and thus strengthen the economic 
base, improve the physical characteristics, and expand activities 
in the downtown. Two major ways for the DRA to achieve its task 
are to solicit new development and tenants and to encourage 
physical improvements and increased use of existing facilities. 


Soliciting New Development 


The following criteria should be considered in determining 
what kinds of developments should be sought: 


1.) The development should appear economically 
viable in a downtown location. 


2.) The development should contribute to a diverse and 
healthy economic base. l 

3.) Structures should be pedestrian-oriented and 
related to the character of the surrounding area 
rather than isolated structures. 


4.) The development should attract people to the 
downtown. : 


5.) Projects able to preserve and reuse significant 
older buildings should be encouraged. 


To carry out its task, the DRA must play an active role 
in soliciting and facilitating development. This includes 
acting as an advocate for selected projects at local, state, 
and possibly national levels. The DRA is uniquely positioned 
and empowered to seek and advocate the location downtown of 
projects that further the goals of downtown redevelopment. 


A. Soliciting developers or tenants for designated 
properties. Several projects have been specifically designated 
in the preceding section of this plan, and in some cases 
several alternative sites - have been identified. The DRA, 
alone or in conjunction with other appropriate agencies, should 
establish procedures and terms for implementing these projects, 
seek the approval of necessary land acquisition and disposal 
by the City Commission, and actively solicit developers or tenants 
for the project. 


'Barton-Aschman, p. 8-3. 
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Some projects, such as the specialty retail complex, depend 
on the initiative of the DRA to market the project and actively 
seek proposals. In other projects, such as the library, the DRA 
is in a unique position to consider the impact of the facility on 
the downtown. It should provide advice and assistance to ensure 
that the project is developed in a way that maximizes its impact 

^on revitalization of the downtown. 


B. Soliciting developers or tenants for undesignated parcels. 
The DRA should monitor development opportunities and solicit or 
encourage appropriate developments (those fitting the criteria stated 
above) on an opportunistic basis. Current examples of such 
opportunities include state and federal offices, for which the 
government has recently been seeking sites, the often discussed 
downtown Civic Center, and/or Performing Arts Center and the 
announced move of the Gainesville Sun office, which may leave a 
large parcel in need of a new use. The DRA should in appropriate 
cases solicit development or respond to requests for assistance by 
helping identify sites and provide information about parcel 
ownership, building codes and other restrictions, the permitting 
process, and the availability of financing. 


In case of a particularly significant and appropriate 
development opportunity, it is possible for the DRA to recommend 
amendment of the plan to allow land acquisition or other public 
assistance in order to facilitate the development. i 


1.) Air rights. DRA shall continue to explore the 
opportunities and appropriate procedures, and terms 
for lease of air rights on city-owned lots. 
Selection of development proposals using air rights 
should be in accordance withthe land use proposals, 
goals and objectives, and development criteria of 
this plan. 


2. The use of air rights may increase construction costs 
because it requires a higher-story building than 
would otherwise be necessary. This may prove 
especially important with regard to residential 
development. The City may wish to institute variable 
leasing terms for different kinds of development with 
lower rates for residential proposals in order to 
make them financially viable. 


2.) Sale of city properties. An alternative approach for 
the development of City lands is to sell lots and 
have the displaced parking provided in a structure 
either on the lot or on: another site. This 
possibility offers greater flexibility in the use 
of a lot and may be especially attractive for 
residential development. 
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The DRA should continue to explore and develop both of these 
approaches and recommend appropriate courses of action. 


Encouraging physical improvements and increased use of existing 
facilities 


The DRA has the further responsibility to encourage invest- 
ments that enhance the quality of the downtown and contribute 
to the redevelopment goals and objectives. The activity frame- 
work for the Central City District is set by the City Zoning 
Ordinance. The CCD zoning category imposes few restrictions 
on the type, size and height of buildings and does not limit 
residential densities. The zoning district encourages mixed 
use developments, except that warehousing and manufacturing 
activities are not allowed. This plan does not recommend any 
changes in this framework. However, the DRA and City do have 
a responsibility to encourage building design and uses that will 
contribute to the goals and objectives of the plan. It can 
influence most directly the projects that it solicits and 
aids, such as the Seagle Building. But, it also should help 
to develop and implement programs to upgrade or sustain the 
quality of other buildings, particularly those close to major 
investment projects (such as the Seagle Building, Commercial 
Hotel, and streetscape improvements), which can affect the 
success of these major projects. 


The following sections provide policies for encouraging 
design and renovation in accordance with redevelopment goals. 


A. Development projects sponsored by DRA. For the projects 
that the DRA sponsors, certain Reet considerations should be 
established. They should concern such things as pedestrian 
orientation, signage, parking and compatibility with the 
surrounding area. Broad guidelines should be imposed before- 
hand and considered in the review of development proposals. 
Certain restrictions could be included as restrictive covenants 
in the sale or lease of land. 


The DRA will consult with City Planning Staff and, if 
necessary, outside consultants to develop design guidelines 
and restrictions. Based on the level of development activity, 
it may be advantageous to form a design review board, drawing for 
its membership on expertise available in the university and 
community. This board may aid in reviewing specific developer 
proposals. 


B. Other downtown development projects. The City Plan 
Board is responsible for site desimn review of all projects 
downtown, whether initiated by the DRA or others. Formal 
guidelines for use in site plan review of downtown development 


projects should be developed and incorporated into the site plan 
review process. 
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C. Renovation requirements for selected areas. Renovation 
of some downtown buildings has already been done, and it is likely 
to continue even without special efforts by the DRA or the City. 


The problem is to encourage renovation on a more encompassing basis, 
so that a few eyesores don't nullify the effects of renovation. 


The DRA should establish mandatory facade standards for 
Selected commercial blocks. Areas for this facade treatment should 
meet some or all of the following criteria: 


1.) Contain historically significant or contributing 
buildings; ' 


2.) Adjacent to or affecting major development projects, 
such as the Seagle Building, à retail complex, a 
civic center, or Performing Arts Center, a housing or, 
mixed use project, and others that may in the future 
be designated; 


3.) Adjacent to streetscape or other major public 
improvements; 


4.) Include interested merchants or property owners. 


These criteria should aid in selecting areas where facade 
renovation will increase the impact of other improvements and 
encourage the upgrading of surrounding properties and where 
renovation efforts are likely to result in increased building 
value, sales volume, or intensified use. 


Purely voluntary programs tend to be ineffective without strong 
incentives. In recommending mandatory design standards, John Sower, 
Director of the National Development Council, has stated: "It is 
the experience of the National Development Council that a successful 
commercial revitalization project will not be achieved without clear 
and major incentives to attract compliance by all of the merchants 
in the area." 


The Community Redevelopment Act provides that redevelopment 
agencies may carry out programs of voluntary or compulsory repair 
and rehabilitation. A coordinated effort in certain blocks is 
needed to change public and developers perceptions of the area. 

A few nonparticipants in a voluntary program can negate the 
impression of change and at the same time benefit from their 
neighbors' efforts without making any contribution themselves. 
The Director of the National Development Council noted that a 
mandatory program like the one established for Baltimore's Oldtown 
Mall, where property owners had to renovate or pay a fine, forced 
Property owners to do something. 


2 . = . 
Sower, op cit., pp. 49-50. 
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They could renovate, sell, or lease to a tenant who would renovate. 
Many structures were sold by uninterested absentee owners to more 
aggressive developers and merchants, many of them business people 
in the immediate area. 


A mandatory program of facade and possibly interior renovation 
should be established in selected blocks, accompanied by funding 
assistance where needed, Buildings already meeting certain standards 
would be exempted from the requirements. Renovation requirements 
are not meant to impose a uniform appearance on a diverse group of 
buildings, but attention should be given to the historic character 
of some buildings. Financial assistance will be needed for many 
of the renovation efforts. This might best be provided by a loan 
pool, established with public and private sector funds. 


The DRA should review similar programs in other cities,^ 
develop a financing method, set standards for renovation and exemption, 
and establish the program. The program should extend to one or two 
blocks (or block faces) at a time, selected according to the 
criteria stated above. 


Potential blocks for designation are shown in Figure 20. These 
could be altered depending on the location of major development 
projects. The northeast block at Main Street and University Avenue 
may be appropriate for designaticn as the first block of this program. 
It contains several historically significant buildings, includes a 
mixture of renovated and deteriorated structures, and is in a 
highly visible location. Its structures and potential were 
carefully analyzed in the Eppes Study. 


D. Residential renovation program. A renovation program in 
selected residential areas may a.so be an important aspect of 
redevelopment efforts. It would be most appropriate in blocks 
adjoining areas where residential construction or renovation is 
proposed or underway. Like the commercial rehabilitation program, 
the purpose of a residential program is to consolidate and extend 
the effects of new investment in the downtown, in this case to 
increase the attractiveness of the downtown as a residential 
neighborhood, 


In implementing a residential program the City can provide 
assistance in determining rehabilitation costs and administering 
the program. The DRA should designate blocks in consultation with 
area residents and owners, and the citywide Citizens Advisory 
Committee, establish guidelines for the program, and seek financing 
for the program. 


Jibid, p. 47 


In addition to Baltimore's Oldtown Mall, programs in Hudson, N.Y., 
and Macon, GA, may be useful models. 


SEppes et. al., op cit. 
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Historic Preservation 


Historic preservation is a critical issue affecting the 
quality and pace of redevelopment of the downtown. The DRA 
should: 


1.) Support local, state, and national designation of 
a historic downtown district consisting of selected 
buildings and areas; 


2.) Assist potential developers and renovators in 
understanding guidelines, tax benefits, and possible 
code advantages associated with the district designation; 
and : f 


3.) Work with the Heritage Conservation Board in 
establishing preservation/conservation guidelines 
and resolving conflicts. 


Local designation of a district is important even without 
national recognition because preservation guidelines and potential 
code adjustments can be established with a local designation 
alone. Preservation guidelines should be useful in developing 
standards for the mandatory renovation program. 


Building Codes 


The Standard Building Code states that the provisions of 
the code relating to alteration, repair, enlargement, etc. are 
not mandatory for structures designated by the state or local 


jurisdiction as historic buildings, so long as the structures 


and alterations are judged by the building official to be safe 

and in the public interest of health, safety and welfare.* 

The DRA should support and encourage the review of code provisions 
affecting rehabilitation of historic buildings and other structures. 


Financial Assistance to Businesses 


Revitalization of retail business downtown requires financing. 
The DRA should consider ways of assisting renovating or expanding 
businesses to obtain financing and providing loan packaging 
assistance. Such assistance is most appropriate as part of a 
concerted program of commercial renovation, new and expanded 
retail development, and coordinated management and promotion. 


$Section 101.5, Standard Building Code, 1979. 
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Management Functions 


To support and increase the impact of many individual 
redevelopment efforts, a management capacity will be needed, 
Such tasks as promotion, improving security, recruiting new 
businesses, and ensuring a well maintained environment are 
important supports to a reinvestment program. These elements 
are particularly important in support of an expanded retail 
sector. Shopping center dgveloper/owners provide professional 
management in three areas: 


1.) Promotion, including special events, advertising, 
and sales. 


2.) Administration, including record keeping, main- 
. tenance, security, and sanitation. 


3.) Business development, including leasing, sales, 
market research, and attracting new tenants. 


Provision of these types of functions should be a part of 
a retail expansion effort. The DRA should organize a management 
function in conjunction with merchants and the existing tenants 
and owners association. It could hire professional management 
staff or contract with an existing firm. While these management 
functions will be most important when a specialty retail complex 
and intensification of other retail businesses are achieved, 
promotional efforts are needed immediately. The DRA should 
combine efforts with the City Department of Cultural Affairs and 
downtown merchants to create and promote special events and increase 
links between these events and other dowmtown activities and 
facilities. 


Relocation Policies 


An important component of any redevelopment plan is the 
potential for relocation of area residents. This plan does not 
require any relocation of existing residents. However, it is 
recognized that in the implementation of the projects noted 
within the plan depending upon final locational decisions, certain 
.minor relocations may occur. In all instances where relocation 
assistance is necessary, such assistance will be carried out in 
conformance with the Uniform Relocation Assistance and Real 
e Acquisition Act of 1970. (Uniform Act) The Uniform Act 
outiines the process and procedures required when the City 


purchases property with federal funds. 


'sower, op cit., pp.49-50. 
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While certain projects undertaken in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this plan may not necessarily include the use of 
federal funds, the city nevertheless intends to follow the 
guidelines of the Uniform Act in all cases where relocation is 
necessary. In addition to these provisions, prior to the 
acquisition of property requiring relocation, the City shall 


‘amend the redevelopment plan to include a local ‘reldéation policy 


to insure relocated householas are provided assistance to 
reduce any negative impacts which may occur. Any local 
relocation policy shall include delineation of the parties 
responsible for administering the program, and any additional 
or supplemental benefits which are to be included in the 
relocation process. Furthermore, the local policies shall. 
outline all forms of potential assistance to low and moderate 
income families through the outlining of applicable programs 
and opportunities for housing assistance. 


"Summary 


The critical policy tasks to be undertaken by the DRA fall 
into the general categories of attracting investment tO the 
downtown, guiding physical improvements, and supporting and 
extending the effects of these reinvestments. To achieve this 
program, the DRA will need the support and guidance of the City 
Commission, assistance from City departments, and technical 
expertise from its own staff and consultants. The various 
components of the plan will be undertaken step by step, with 


the speed of progression dependent on funding and the success of 
initial steps. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Revitalization of the downtown will be carried out pursuant 
to this plan and the requirements of applicable federal, state, 
and local laws, codes and regulations.  Conformance of this plan 
with the Comprehensive Plan is required and has been so certified 
by the City Plan Board. By adoption of the plan, the City of 
Gainesville and the DRA will begin to implement it in accordance 
with all applicable laws and regulations related to land purchase 
and sale, rehabilitation, relocation procedures, etc. Specific 
guidelines for use in site plan review will be developed, and 


restrictive covenants may be prepared for properties that are 
sold by the City. 


Amendments to the plan can be made after public hearing in 
accordance with Section 163.361 of the Community Redevelopment 
Act. In particular, amendments would be necessary to add programs 
not anticipated in this plan, to delete programs required by the 


plan, or to approve land acquisition requiring relocation of 
residents. , 
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The DRA is required by Section 163.356 of the Community 


Redevelopment Act to submit an annual report of its activities 


to the City Commission and the State Auditor General: A 
thorough review of,the plan and implementation programs should 
be made no later thah the end of the fifth year to determine 
the need for an oriéntation of the plan. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD IMPACT ELEMENT 


The impact on area residents of any governmental project 
must be thoroughly understood prior to the institution of any 
comprehensive redevelopment program. Although the project area 
is not characterized by a large amount of housing, it does 
contain residential opportunities for low and moderate income 
families. Maintenance of appropriate opportunities for low and 
moderate income housing, as well as an expansion of thesupply to 


serve other residential markets, is an important objective of this 


plan. The impact of the Redevelopment Plan on residents of the 
area is a consideration that must be included in the decision- 
making process to ensure a full understanding of the personal 


ranifications of any particular course of action. 


Relocation 


As noted in the implementation section, no displacement 
or relocation of area residents is anticipated by the adoption 
of this plan. However, should particular locational decisions 
dictate the acquisition of residential property, a relocation 
Plan shall be prepared and incorporated into this plan through 
the amendment process prior to the acquisition of any property 
requiring the relocation of area residents. 


Traffic Circulation 


The major transportation arteries currently serving the 
project area are University Avenue and Main Street. The 
implementation of the plan, as outlined in Parts I and III, 
anticipates supplementing these roadways with the formulation 
of a loop bypass system. This System is designed for a more 
efficient traffic flow which will as a result reduce present 
levels of congestion in the project area. The system is 
needed in order to handle the increased traffic that redevelop- 
ment may create. The proposed location of recommended projects 
within the redevelopment area is based on accessibility to the 
current major arterial system and the proposed loop network, as 
well as compatibility with the existing and proposed secondary 
Street network. The rearrangement of internal or secondary 
streets within the project area is designed to reduce or 
eliminate vehicular traffic in major pedestrian areas, 
reduce levels of congestion and unnecessary traffic movements, 
facilitate traffic flow, and promote more efficient use of 
the existing roadways. With the incorporation of the loop 
roadway and the redesignation of traffic flow on secondary 
Streets, it is anticipated that the overall traffic network 
will more adequately accommodate both existing and proposed 
development by redistributing traffic flow in a more logical 
and efficient pattern. Through this redistribution, it is 
anticipated that increased traffic levels can be adequately 
handled within the confines of the projected roadway system. 
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The location of the loop road system recognizes the 
presence of existing residential activity. It does not 
intersect any residential neighborhoods. It is designed 
to minimize undesirable impacts of heavy traffic flow on 
viable residential areas while recognizing the need to provide. 
safe and convenient access to projected redevelopment 
sites. The location of projects and public improvements 
is aimed at increasing pedestrian use of the downtown, 
resulting in fewer conflicts with traffic than presently exist. 


Environmental Quality 


The essential premise behind the development plan is to 
formulate a program which will enhance the overall quality 
of life in the downtown. The Streetscape Plan discussed 
in Part III of the report, as well as changes in the trans- 
portation system, are designed to promote and achieve an 
improvement in the overall quality of life in the downtown. 
Redistribution of transportation and the reduction in overall 
traffic congestion are anticipated to significantly reduce both 
noise and pollution levels in the pedestrian-oriented areas. 
Furthermore, the establishment of a pedestrian-oriented 
environment in the downtown core is expected to result in 
reductions in ground temperature, glare, and improve the overall 
aesthetics of the area. The projects and lands proposed for 
particular redevelopment efforts are also anticipated to result 
in considerable improvement of the overall aesthetic qualities 
of downtown and the economic and physical well being of the 
built environment. Through a coordinated traffic circulation 
System, provision of appropriately located and adequately 
identified parking areas, and improvement in the streetscape 
environment, incentives are provided to the private sector to 
improve dilapidated buildings and provide economic and social 
opportunities which are currently not available. It is not 
anticipated that any elements of this plan will have a detrimental 
impact on the environmental quality of the project area. 


Community Facilities and Services 


The level and quality of community services and facilities 
are expected to improve with the implementation of the complete 
redevelopment program. Specific projects recommended by this 
plan include: (1) a streetscape program which will provide a 
broad range of pedestrian oriented components; (2) a broad program 
to eliminate overhead wiring during the process of implemen- 
ting the streetscape program; (3) particular transportation 
improvements; (4) additional open space and seating along 
Sweetwater Branch; and (5) a recognition of the need to expand 
the library to provide an adequate level of service to the 
entire community. With incorporation of a proposed performing arts center 
the downtown will, once again, be capable of functioning as a 
focal point for the community and providing opportunities for - 
residents of not only the project area but surrounding areas 
to participate in a wide variety of public and private functions. 
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The coordination of parking facilities is expected to 
enhance the ease of accessibility to publicly owned services 
already provided in the downtown. With improvements in 
transportation and parking, area residents and residents of 
the community at large are expected to be provided with 
greater ease of access to all levels of government, as well 
as other public facilities in the downtown. Improvements of 
this type and improvements in the provision of basic services 
for the downtown, especially increased police patrols, should 
also result in a reduction in the overall level of crime for 
the residents of the area. With the implementation of the 
projects and programs recommended herein an increased recognition 
of public service deficiencies which may inadvertently be 
present, can be anticipated. Improvement within the present 
governmental system concerning all levels of public service 
should be anticipated. as an overall benefit to residents of 
the project area. 


School Age Population 


At the present time the downtown is serviced by the following 
schools: Elementary - Metcalf, Williams, Terwilliger and 
Finley; Middle - Bishop, Westwood and Lincoln; and High - 
Gainesville and Eastside. Projects to generate and stimulate 
residential development in the downtown are not anticipated to 
be oriented toward school age children. It is anticipated 
that families and individuals attracted to potential residential 
opportunities in the downtown will bring few additional students 
to the area. However, with the exception of Terwilliger and 
Finley Elementary schools, there is space in the other schools 
to handle a moderate increase in school age population. 


Housing Renovation 


Implementation of the redevelopment plan will bring not 
only physical improvements to the area, but increased attention 
to it as a viable and attractive residential neighborhood. 
Improved perceptions of it as a residential environment, 
and the specific. residential development projects proposed in 
the plan, are expected eventually to arrest the present 
population decline. These changes will in turn encourage the 
rehabilitation of the existing housing stock in the redevelop- 
ment area and adjacent neighborhoods. Rehabilitation will be 
privately undertaken, for the most part, in response to the 
evidence of commitment and investment in the downtown. But 
in selected blocks that are close to major residential projects 
and that demonstrate strong support for rehabilitation, a formal 
renovation program as discussed in Part III may be possible. 


New residential construction or major renovation should be 


expected to introduce higher-priced housing units than presently 
exist in the downtown. 
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While the general effect of private rehabilitation will be 

to increase housing costs of affected tenants, the process 

is expected to be slow enough that no severe economic 
dislocation will occur. As discussed in the section "Housing 
Characteristics" in Part I, most residents of the area are 
short-term (less than: two years) tenants. Most long-term 
residents appear to be homeowners, who will not be adversely 
„affected by housing rehabilitation. Ultimately, the downtown 
will offer a variety of housing types and prices, in accordance 
with one of the objectives of the plan. 
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` 


FUNDING POTENTIALS 
Introduction 


Successful downtown redevelopment is inextricably tied to 
the availability of adequate funding. In order to implement this 
plan sufficient financial resources are required. There are a 
variety of ways to approach the issue of funding downtown 
redevelopment projects utilizing a combination of federal, state 
and local resources., The ultimate combination of funding resources 
will be determined by availability and criteria requirements of 
the various funding sources. 


It is important to note that federal funding has historically 
provided the majority of support for redevelopment projects. 
This phenomenon has its roots in the massive urban renewal movement 
which began as aresult of federal legislation in 1949. The 
ability of cities to rely on this source of funding has been 
declining in the past several years with the elimination of the 
urban renewal program and the altered intent of the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) program. The constant flux of 
current federal fiscal policies increases the difficulty in 
delineating the availability of programs and their funding levels 
for an extended time period. This is further complicated by the 
inequities bétween the money authorized for a particular program 
and the money which is ultimately appropriated, The consequences 
of this trend are important; the competition for appropriated 
federal money increases as does the reliance on State and local 
resources, Because of these conditions the need for an open 
information flow with the federal government increases. To 
maximize all avenues of financial resources it is important to 
explore all possibilities; however the nature of change in the 
availability of federal funding does emphasize the importance of 
focusing on State and local funding sources. 


State financial assistance for downtown redevelopment exists 
in several indirect forms. These include enabling legislation 
and tax credits. Enabling legislation gives municipalities the 
authority to do a number of things which can be used for downtown 
revitalization: these include instituting tax increment financing, 
issuing industrial development revenue bonds (IDB's) and issuing 
revenue bonds. In addition, there are three tax credits, which 
the state legislature enacted and which became effective recently, 
that relate directly to community revitalization. 
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Local financial resources are largely the programs 
available through State enabling legislation. The State's 
only function in this area is in the actual delegation of 
power to the municipality to institute particular programs. 
Accordingly tne Downtown Redevelopment Agency has concentrated 
its efforts on implementing tax increment financing. The 
possibility of using IDB's and revenue bonds are also options: 
in addition to tax increment financing that could be instituted 
at the local level. 


It should be stressed that the nature of funding programs 
is extremely fluid. The following is a discussion of programs 
that exist now and does not give any indication of what may 
emerge. Although at this point the possibility of new funding 
sources does not appear promising there have been some examples 
of new.sources in the recent past, such as the emergence of the 
Urban Development Action Grant program by the federal government. 


Federal Funding 


1.) Housing and Urban Development (HUD) - There are several 
programs under the auspices of HUD in the form of 
project grants, direct loans and guaranteed loans. 

The following assortment includes applicable programs 
which have been earmarked for further funding. 


a.) Community Development Block Grant (CDBG) - This 
program is based on an entitlement formula and - 
is set up to provide assistance to facilitate 
decent housing, a suitable living environment 
and opportunities for low and moderate income 
groups. This program evolved out of the former 
categorical grant programs and instead of being 
earmarked for a specific type of urban improve- 
ment can be used in a variety of ways. Some of 
these include the acquisition or construction 
of certain public works, facilities, improvements, 
clearance or rehabilitation.  CDBG monies are 
channeled into "target areas". At present 
Gainesville has two target areas which receive 
CDBG funding. One of the existing target areas, 
the N.W. 5th Avenue Neighborhood, borders the 
Central City District (CCD). Because the CCD 
has been declared blighted (Resolution R-81-32), 
among other criteria, it could be designated as 
a target area or possibly the N.W. 5th Avenue 
target area could be enlarged to include the CCD. 
Although historically Gainesville has chosen to 
spend its CDBG funds primarily on residential 
rehabilitation,the guidelines for expenditure 
of CDBG monies do not exclude commercial 
revitalization. The advantage to using CDBG 
for the downtown is the expertise the City has 
accumulated in the management of these funds. 
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b.) 


d.) 


Urban Development Action Grant (UDAG) - A 
recent addition to HUD's programs, UDAG is a 
highly flexible economic development tool in 
which the main thrust is to stimulate private 
investment by providing seed money supplied 
by the program. These grants are to assist 
cities in revitalizing stagnating economies 
and to help deteriorating neighborhoods. 
Gainesville's eligibility for this grant is 
based upon the criteria for UDAG's "pocket 

of poverty". The presently designated "pocket 
of poverty" in Gainesville is mainly to the 
southeast and west of the CCD with some overlap 
on the CCD's western boundaries.  UDAG is 
specifically geared to one time opportunities 
and to help communities capture and leverage 
significant private investment. A private 
sector financial commitment must be: secured 
before an Action Grant can be awarded. The 
ratio of private investment to grant funds 
must be at least 3:1. One significant ad- 
vantage of this program is the rapid turn- 
around time. Applications may be submitted 
quarterly and HUD makes final decisions on 
approval no later than the last day of each 
quarter. Awards are announced shortly 
thereafter. 


Section 8 - Lower Income Housing Assistance - 
These housing subsidies to low-income persons 


are available through three types of Section 8 
assistance:existing housing, new construction 
and substantial rehabilitation. The current 
income eligibility is 807, of the area median 

or less. This would make these funds available 
to some CCD area residents. 


HUD/FHA Loan Insurance Programs - 
. i. Section 213- For construction or 
rehabilitation of cooperative housing. 


ii. Section 233 - For construction or 
rehabilitation of housing using 
advanced technology or experimental 
design. s 


iii. Section 234(d) - For construction or 
rehabilitation of condominium projects. 


iv. Section 235 - For interest subsidies and 
mortgage insurance for new or substantially 
rehabilitated single family units for 
lower income families. 
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2.) 


3.) 


4.) 


Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 - Congress 
. recently passed EDET which provides tax 


incentives for rehabilitating older business structures 
to encourage business to remain in center cities 
instead of relocating in new buildings in outlying 
suburbs solely to take advantage of the tax advantages 
offered by the present accelerated cost recovery 
system. ‘The new system (Section 157, Tax Credit for 
Rehabilitation Expenditures) is a three tier invest- 
ment credit. It applies to rehabilitation costs 
incurred after December 31, 1981. The tax credit is 
15% for nonresidential structures that are at least 

30 years old, 207 for nonresidential structures that 
are at least 40 years old and 25% for all structures 
that are certified on the National Register of Historic 
Places. In order to receive these credits the taxpayer 
must meet the criteria for "substantial rehabilitation" 
and must use the straight line method of cost recovery 
for rehabilitation expenditures. l 


Small Business Administration (SBA) - Available SBA 
programs include: . 


a. Loan guarantees - most SBA financing is done under 

©“. the 7-A.program which focuses on working capital 
needs. Under this program a bank makes a loan to 
a small business with a 907. federal guarantee. ` 
Loans usually extend for 5 to 7 years. 


b. Section 502 - This section provides long-term loans 


' and guarantees to: local development corporations 
for construction, conversion or expansion of 
business facilities inlcuding purchase of land, 

: building and equipment, The. local developers 
must provide 10-20 % of the costs. 


c. Neighborhood Business Revitalization Program (BRP) 
This is a new program to stimulate jobs and business 
in order to strengthen neighborhoods and increase 
private sector investment and the local tax base. 


^ NBRP uses 502 monies, as well as SBA individual 


loans. 
LJ 


Economic Development Administration (EDA) - EDA provides 


a.variety of grants and.loans to encourage long-term 


: economic development and increased employment. The 


creation of jobs is a major objective of EDA. 


a. Title I - Grants and loans are available for public 
works and development facilities. Direct loans 
are for up to 100% of the costs and grants up to 
60%. i a" 


b. Title II - Business and development loans are to 
help finance the cost of fixed assets and working 
. capital directly or through guaranteed loans from 
private lending institutions. 
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State Funding 


Title III - This is to assist in the planning of 
economic development programs. 


Title IX - Areas impacted by structural dis- 
locations or changes in the local economy can 
qualify for adjustment assistance and special 
economic development. i 


Title X - Direct subsidies to areas of high un- 
employment to help provide immediate employment 
in labor intensive public. works programs. 


Financial assistance from the state that comes as a result 
of enabling legislation will be discussed in the local funding: 
section, as the municipality is responsible for the implementation 
of such programs. The Florida Legislature in 1980, passed 
three major pieces of legislation addressing community revit- 
alization. All of these laws are now effective. 


ls) 


2.5 


3.) 


Tax Credits for New Jobs (Chapter 80-247) - This 
creates an economic revitalization job creation 
credit against the corporate income tax to businesses 
which employ residents of blighted areas. The 

credit is equal to 25% of wages paid up to $1500 a 
month for one year. 


Tax Credit for New or Expanded Businesses (Chapter 
80-248) - New businesses or expansion of existing 
businesses located in slum or blighted areas can: 
receive an economic revitalization tax incentive 
credit against the corporate income tax. The amountof 
allowable credit is determined by the ad valorem 

taxes paid on expansion-related property by an 
expanded business. " i 


Tax Credit for Contribution to Community Development 
Projects (Chapter 80-249) - The Community Improvement 
Act of 1980 is included in this bill and provides 
incentives for private corporations to participate in 
revitalization projects undertaken by redevelopment 
organizations. It established ‘a procedure through 
which businesses may receive a tax credit of 50% 

of their contributions to eligible community  . 
development projects. There is an annual limit 

of $200,000,with a program cap of $3 million, 
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Local Funding 


Through state enabling legislation, Gainesville has the 
authority to utilize financial tools such as tax increment 
financing, industrial.development revenue bonds.and revenue 
bonds. In addition to these sources of revenue Gainesville 
‘can institute tax abatement and coordinate a loan pool. 


1.) Tax Increment Financing - Tax increment financing 
as a tool for redevelopment is gaining in popularity. 
The Community Redevelopment Act of 1969 was amended 
on July. 1, 1977 to include provisions for tax 
increment financing’ This state act allows 
municipalities to use increases. in property tax 
revenue to finance the necessary public invest- 
ments in the project area. The philosophy behind 
tax increment financing is to "freeze" the tax base 
of the redevelopment area so that all future 
property tax revenue above the baseline is put in 
a trust fund. This assumes that the increases in 
tax revenue are produced by the redevelopment 
project. The trust fund monies, managed by the 
designated development agency, are used to directly 
finance public improvements. This method of 
financing local redevelopment.projects has one 
major drawback other governmental agencies are going 
"without tax revenues that would be at their disposal 
for operational costs had tax increment financing 
not been instituted.  Proponents argue that not 
only does this method stabilize declining property 
values and prevent further deterioration, but that 
once the project is completed all agencies will 
benefit from the increase in property values. At 
the same time these other governmental agencies 
have assumed no risk through any indebtedness which 
may have been incurred.  Indebtedness would result 
if the municipality instead issued bonds in antici- 
pation of future property tax revenues. The 
International City Management Association has 
identified the need for technical expertise as a 
key managerial issue in the successful implementation 
of tax increment financing. Because financing by 
this method is fairly complex and may well require 
projection of expenditures and revenues over time, 
‘as well as market analyses, there is a strong need 
for technical expertise in this area. Tax increment 
financing has been initiated by the Gainesville 
Redevelopment Agency. The adoption of this plan 
will constitute the basis for the establishment of 
the Redevelopment Trust Fund. 
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2.) Industrial Development Revenue Bonds (IDB's) - 
Industrial Development Revenue Bonds are tax 
exempt bonds issued by counties and cities or 
their agencies to- provide funds for purposes of 
buying land or constructing buildings or facilities 
for manufaccuring. The categories of projects 
eligible for IDB's were amended on July 1, 1980 
by Florida House Bill 1572 to include commercial 
projects. Typically the interest rate on an IDB 
would be 2 to 3% less than the conventional 
commercial mortgage rate. 


There is some question concerning the constitutional 
validity of the four new categories of project 
eligibility. The utility of this program for 
commercial projects in hang a areas may be 

limited by the failure of bonds to be validated, 
under this broader category, until there is a 

legal test before the Florida Supreme Court to 
settle the question of constitution validity.! 


3.) Revenue Bonds - Revenue bonds are a type of municipal 
bond whose obligations are payable from revenues 
derived from tolls, charges, user fees or rents 
that are collected from those citizens who use a 
particular municipal service or facility. The 
objective is to recover the costs of financing 
construction for a particular facility or service. 
The interest costs and marketability of revenue 
bonds vary widely. The bond uarket is usually 
more receptive to revenue bonds for facilities 
that are subject to mandatory use such as water, 
sewer, electricity or gas. Uses of a non-mandatory 
nature such as recreational purposes generally 
require higher interest costs. 


‘Sam Casella, "Tax Increment Financing", Paper presented at 
Department of Community Affairs Workshop on Tax Increment 
Financing, Tallahassee, Florida, February 1981. 
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APPENDIX 


APPENDIX A 


RESOLUTION NO. 
PASSED 

A RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF GAINESVILLE 

AMENDING RESOLUTION R81-32 BY REDEFINING 

THE BOUNDARIES OF. THAT AREA IN DOWNTOWN 

GAINESVILLE DETERMINED TO BE A SLUM AND 

BLIGHTED AREA AND APPROPRIATE FOR A COM- 

MUNITY REDEVELOPMENT PROJECT; AND PRO- 

VIDING AN IMMEDIATE EFFECTIVE DATE. 

WHEREAS, Resolution R81-32 passed May 11, 1981, 
declared that the Gainesville Downtown Special District, 
as described in Section 6-3 of.the City of Gainesville 
Code of Ordinances, was a slum and blighted area appro- 
priate for a Community Redevelopment Project, and 

WHEREAS, the boundaries of the area intended to 
be so designated differ from that which is set forth 
in Section 6-3, and 

WHEREAS, the City of Gainesville desires to 
correct the description of the slum or blighted area. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE CITY COMMIS- 
SION OF THE CITY OF GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA: 

l. That Section l of Resolution R81-32 is amended 
to read as follows: 

Lis? That the following described area, to be 
known as the Downtown Community Redevelopment Area, 
is hereby found to be a slum or blighted area: 

Beginning at the intersection of N.E. 

6th Avenue and N.E. lst Street proceed 


south on N.E. lst Street to N.E. 2nd 
Avenue, thence east on N.E. 2nd Avenue 


to N.E. Boulevard, thence south along 
the Boulevard and Sweetwater Branch to 
S.E. 4th Place, thence west on S.E. 4th 
Place-to S.E. 2nd Street, thence south 
on S.E. 2nd Street to S.E. 5th Avenue, 
thence west on S.E. 5th Avenue to South 
Main Street, thence north on South Main 
Street to S.W. 4th Avenue, thence 

west on S.W. 4th Avenue to S.W. Sth 
Street, thence north on S.W. 5th Street 
to S.W. 2nd Avenue, thence west on 

S.W. 2nd Avenue to S.W. 5th Terrace, 
thence north on S.W. 5th Terrace to 

. West University Avenue, thence west 

on West University Avenue to N.W. 6th 
Street, thence north on N.W. 6th 

Street to N.W. 2nd Avenue, thence 

east on N.W. 2nd Avenue to N.W. 3rd 
Street to N.W. 3rd Avenue, thence 

east on N.W. 3rd Avenue to N.W. 2nd 
Street, thence north on N.W. 2nd 

Street to N.W. 6th Avenue, thence 

east on N.W. and N.E. 6th Avenue to 

the Point of Beginning. 


Except for the following parcels: 


a. Lot #9 and the West 170 feet of 
Lot f4 Brush Addition, DB 0-218, 
Replat of Block 28, PB A-71, public 
records of Alachua County, Florida, 
also known as tax parcel #14536- 
and 14544 and S. 104 feet of 14537. 


b. Commence 138 feet East and 43 feet 
South of the NW corner of the SE 
quarter of Sec. 5, T10S, R20E, for 
the Point of Beginning and run South 
along the East line of SW 5th Terrace 
581 feet more or less to its inter- 
section with the.North line of SW 
2nd Avenue, thence run East along 
the said North line of SW 2nd Avenue, 
160.95 feet, thence run North 285.5 
feet, thence-run West 25.9 feet, 
thence run North 296 feet more or 
less to the South line of West 
University Avenue, thence run West 
118.9 feet along said South line 
to the POB. Lying and being in 
the NW quarter of the SE quarter 
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` of Sec. 5, T10S, R20E, Alachua 
County, Florida, also known as 
tax parcel #12939, 12940, 12942 
and 12942-1. 


c. Lots 5 & 8, Block 2 (OR 560/366); 
‘ Lots 1 & 4, Block 2 less right-of- 
way; Lot 5 and South one-half (S1/2) 
of Lot 6, Block 1, all in the 
Parrish. & Parrish Addition to 
Gainesville, PB A-107, as recorded 
in the Public Records of Alachua 
County, Florida.  Lying and being 
in the SW quarter of Sec. 4, T10S, 
R20E, Alachua County, Florida. 
Section 2. This Resolution shall become effective 
immediately upon adoption. 
' DATED this day of ere y AsDay 


1981. 


MAYOR-COMMISSIONER 


ATTEST: 


CLERK OF THE COMMISSION 


pil uae). 


Bogas ahjo cepe rg 


"m 7 
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APPENDIX B 


ORDINANCE NO. 
0-81-77 


AN ORDINANCE REPEALING CHAPTER 6 OF 
THE GAINESVILLE CODE OF ORDINANCES 
AND ESTABLISHING A NEW CHAPTER 6 AS 
RELATES TO THE CREATION OF. THE 
DOWNTOWN REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY WHICH 
SHALL CARRY OUT COMMUNITY REDEVELOP- 
MENT ACTIVITIES AS AUTHORIZED BY 
FLORIDA STATUTES, CHAPTER 163, PART 
III; AND PROVIDING AN EFFECTIVE 
DATE. ` 
NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT ORDAINED BY THE CITY COM- 
MISSION OF THE CITY OF GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA: 
Section 1. ` Chapter 6 of the Gainesville Code 
of Ordinances is hereby repealed and a New Chapter 6 
is hereby established to read as follows: 
Chapter 6 
DOWNTOWN REDEVELOPMENT AGENCY 
Sec. 6-1. Creation of the Downtown Redevelopment Agency. 
There is hereby created the Downtown Redevelopment 
Agency, consisting of five (5) members, which shall 
carry out the community redevelopment purposes of Florida 
Statutes, Chapter 163, Part III. The members of such 
agency shall have the following qualifications and be 
appointed and removed as follows: 
(a) Each appointed agency member shall be at 
least eighteen (18) years of age. Each 
member shall be an individual of gutstand- 


ing reputation for integrity, responsi-: 


bility, and business ability or acumen. 
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(b) 


No officer, employee, or elected official 

af the City of Gainesville. shall be eligible 
for appointment as a member of the’ agency. 
Any person may be TE as a member if 
they reside.or are engaged in business, which 
shall mean owning a business, practicing a 
profession, or performing a service for 
compensation,.or serving as an officer or 
dttiector of a corporation or other business 
entity so engaged, within the City of Gaines- 


ville, and are otherwise eligible for such 


appointment under this section. 


Within thirty (30) days after the enact- 


ment of this chapter, the city commission 
shall, by majority vote, appoint each of the 
first five (5) members of the agency. Each- 


of such members shall be designated by the 


: commission to serve for one of the following 


terms, after which the term of each — 
member shall be four (4) years:' 

(1)- One term to expire September 30, 1982; 
(2) One term to expire September 30, 1983; 
(3) One term to expire September 30, 1984; 
(4) Two (2) terms to expire September 30, 


1985. 


No member shall serve more than two successive 
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(c) 


(à) 


(e) 


terms. 

Before assuming the ditina of the office, each 
appointed agency member shall qualify by taking 
and subscribing to the oath of office required 
of officials of the city and by posting a bond 
in the penal sum of uae thousand dollars 
($10,000.00) payable to the city for the use 
and benefit of the agency, to be approved 

les the city commission and filed with the 
clerk of the bd SeRod. The premium of 

such bond shall be deemed an operating ex- 
pense of the agency, payable from funds 
available to it for expenses of operation. 

Not less than thirty (30) days prior to the 
expiration of any Jenberis term, or within 
thirty (30) days after the creation of a 
vacancy, the agency shall submit to the 

city commission the names of at Least three 
(3) qualified candidates. The city com- 
mission shall consider these names along with 
the names of any other applicants, when 
appointing a member to fill the next en- 

suing four-year term or the remainder of the 
vacant term. 

The city commission may remove an appointed 


member of the agency for inefficiency, neglect 


of duty, or misconduct in office only after a 


hearing and only if the member has been given 


a copy of the charges at least 10 days prior. 
to the hearing and has had an opportunity to 


be heard in persón or by counsel. 


(f£) Each member of the agency shall serve without 
compensation for services rendered as a mem- 
ber, but may be reimbursed by the agency: for 
necessary and reasonable expenses actually 
incurred in the performance of duty. 

(g): Each member shall hold office until his 
successor has been appointed and has qualified. 
A certificare of the appointment or reappoint- 
ment of any member shall be filed with the 
clerk of the city commission, and such certi- 
ficate shall be conclusive evidence of the 
due and proper appointment of such member. 

(h) A city commissioner shall be designated by the 
mayor to serve es. Lixaon between the city com- 
mission and the. agency, and a staff person 
shall be designated by the director of the 
city's department of community development to 
provide technical planning assistance to the 
NUN 

Sec. 6-2. Agency bylaws and er governance. 


The agency shall formulate and may amend its own 


aha 
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rules of procedure and written bylaws not inconsistent 
with this chapter. Such rules and bylaws, and amendments 


thereto, shall not be effective until approved by the 


city commission. A majority of the agency's appointed 


membership Shall constitute a quorum, and all action 


shall be taken by a vote of at least a majority of the 
quorum present, unless in any case the bylaws shall 
require a larger number. The city — m Shall 
designate a chairperson and M——— from among 
the members. The agency shall hold regular meetings at 
least once a month and shall provide in its bylaws for 
holding special meetings. All meetings shall be given 
Public notice and shall be open to the public. In time 
for submission to the city commission as required of all 
deranriencé of the city, the agency shall prepare and 
submit to the city commission for approval a proposed 
budget for the operation of the agency for the ensuing 
fiscal year, the same to conform to the fiscal year 

of the city. The proposed budget shall be prepared 

in the manner and contain the Juferhnciws ceguiréd 

of all departments. Any funds eppropé naked by the city 
TEM for the operation aW the — shall be 
expended only as authorized by a budget approved by the 
city commission. 


Sec. 6-3. Employment of executive director, technical 


experts, and such other agents and em- 


ployees, permanent and temporary. 

The agency may employ an executive ee mci who shall 
be approved by majority vote of the aey commission prior 
to taking office, and who shall serve at the E ETA of 
the city commission. The agency may employ technical 
experts, and such other spank and employees, permanent 
and temporary, as it may require, and determine their 
qualifications, duties, and compensation. For such 
legal service as it may SEIR me the agency may employ 
or retain its own counsel and legal staff. The agency 
shall file with the city commission and with the Auditor 
General, on or before March 31 of each year, a report of 
its activities for the preceding calendar year, which 
report shall include a complete dinanekai statement 
setting forth its assets, liabilities, income, and operat- 
ing expense as of the end of such calendar year. At the 
time of filing the report, the agency shall publish in 
a newspaper of general circulation in the community a 
notice to the effect that such report has been filed with 


the city and that the report is available for inspection 


during business hours in the office of the clerk of the city 


commission and in the office of the agency. 
Sec. 6-4. Down tous Redevelopment Area. 
(a) The following described area has been desig- 
nated as a slum or blighted area and found 


to be appropriate for a Community Redevelop- 
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(b) 


ment Project by Resolution No. R81-74 passed 
September 21, 1981. Such area shall be 
the Community Redevelopment Area in which the 
Agency shall undertake activities for the 
elimination and prevention of the development 
and spread of slums and blight in accordance 
with this Chapter. 

The area shall consist of all the terri- 

tory lying within the following boundaries: 


Beginning at the intersection of N.E. 6th 
Avenue and N.E. lst Street proceed south 
on -N.E. lst Street to N.E. 2nd Avenue, 
thence east on N.E. 2nd Avenue to N.E. 
Boulevard, thence south along the Boule- 
vard and Sweetwater Branch to S.E. 4th 
Place, thence west. on S.E. 4th Place to 
S.E. 2nd Street, thence south on S.E. 
2nd Street to S.E. 5th Avenue, thence 
west on S.E. 5th Avenue to South Main 
Street, thence north on South Main 
Street to S.W. 4th Avenue, thence 

west on S.W. 4th Avenue. to S.W. 5th 
Street, thence north on S.W. 5th 

Street to S.W. 2nd Avenue, thence 

west on S.W. 2nd Avenue to S.W. 5th 
Terrace, thence north on S.W. Sth 
Terrace to: West University Avenue, 
thence west on West University. 

Avenue to N.W. 6th Street, thence 

north on N.W.:-6th Street to N.W. 

2nd Avenue, thence east on N.W. 

2nd Avenue to N.W. 3rd Street, 

thence north on N.W. 3rd Street to 

N.W. 3rd Avenue, thence east on 

N.W. 3rd Avenue to N.W. 2nd Street, 
thence north on N.W. 2nd Street to 

N.W. 6th Avenue, thence east on 

N.W. and N.E. 6th Avenue to the j 
Point of Beginning. ` 


Except for the following parcels: 


a. Lot #9 and the West 170 feet of 
: Lot #4 Brush Addition, DB 0-218, 
Replat of Block 28, PB A-71, public 
records of Alachua County, Florida, 
also known as tax parcel #14536 ; 
and 14544 and S. 104 feet of 14537. 


b. Commence 138 feet East and 43 
feet South of the NW corner of the 
SE quarter of Sec. 5, T10S, R20E, 
for the Point of Beginning and 
run South along the East line of 
SW 5th Terrace 581 feet more or 
less to its intersection with 
the North line of SW 2nd Avenue, 
thence run East along the said 
North line of SW 2nd Avenue, 
160:95 feet, thence run North 
285.5 feet, thence run West 25.9 
feet, thence run North 296 feet 
more or less to the South line of 
West University Avenue, thence 
run West 118.9 feet along said 
South line to the POB. Lying and 
being in the NW quarter of the SE 
quarter of Sec. 5, T10S, R20E, 
Alachua County, Florida, also 
known as tax parcel #12939, 12940, 
12942 and 12942-1. 


Ge Lots 5 & 8, Block 2 (OR 560/366); 
Lots 1 & 4, Block 2 less right-of- 
way; Lot 5 and South one-half (S1/2) 
of Lot 6, Block.1, all in the Parrish 
& Parrish Addition to Gainesville, 

PB A-107, às recorded in the Public 
Records of Alachua County, Florida. 
Lying and being in the SW quarter 
of Sec. 4, T10S, R20E, Alachua. 
County, Florida. 


Sec. 6-5.. Powers. 

The Agency hereby created is authorized and em- 
Powered to carry out the following activities within 
its Community Redevelopment Area, in a manner not in- 


consistent with Florida Statutes, Chapter 163, Part 
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III:: 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(£) 


(8) 


To sue and be sued, except that no suit 
may be instituted by the agency against 


the City of Gainesville or any of its 


officers, agents, or employees, without: 


specific authority from the Gainesville 
City Commission; 

To have and use a corporate seal; 

To make and execute contracts and other in- 
struments necessary or convenient to its ex- 
ercise of powers under this chapter; 

To purchase, hold, lease, sell or other- 
wise acquire and convey such real and 
personal property and interest "m" 

as may be — amd Proper to carry 

out its powers and duties herein ex- 
pressed; 

To accept grants and donations of any type 
of property, labor, or other thing of value 
from any public or private source; 

To have the exclusive control of funds 
legally available to ir, aubikat T" 
limitations imposed upon it by law or by 
any valid agreement; 

To cooperate and enter into agrèewents with 


other governmental agencies or public bodies; 
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(h) 


(i) 


(j) 


(k) 


To prepare and maintain an analysis of the 
economic conditions and changes occurring 
within the district, including the effect 
thereon of such factors as wh copaltiat 
growth, traffic congestion, lack of -ade-. 
quate parking and other facilities, and 
structural obsolesence and deterioration; 

To formulate and maintain on-a current basis 


both short-range and long-range plans for 


improving the attractiveness and accessibility. 


to the public of facilities within the 
district, promoting the efficient use 
thereof, and remedying the deterioration 

of and redeveloping property within the 
district; 

To actively encourage and assist by all 
lawful means private redevelopment and 
promotional activities by property owners 
within the district, jointly or individually; 
To recommend to the city commission and 

plan board.of the City of Gainesville changes 
in zoning and land use regulations to facili- 
tate revitalization of property within the 
district; 

To recommend to the city commission of M 


City of Gainesville, for.its approval, amend- 
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(m) 


(n) 


(o) 


(p) 


ments or modifications to the Community Re- 
development Plan, which recommendations may 
include changes in the boundaries of the area. 
To exercise control over, manage, and re- 
ceive revenues from, within guidelines es- 
tablished by the Gainesville City Commission, 
any City of Gainesville property or activities 
when so authorized by said city commission; 


To request by resolution that the City of 


Gainesville exercise its powers of eminent 


domain to acquire any real property within 
the district for public purposes; 

To request by resolution that the City of 
Gainesville exercise its power to specially 
assess properties within the district 
fronting ir abutting on streets, — 
or public places for improvements thereto, 
pursuant to the charter of the City of 
Gainesville, in connection with redevelop- 
ment projects within the district con- 
ducted by the city or by the agency on 
approval of the Gainesville City Commission; 
To request by resolution that the City of 
Gainesville exercise its power to issue 
revenue bonds for redevelopment projects 


within the district conducted by the city 
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(q) 


(r) 


(b) 


or by the agency on approval of the 
Gainesville City Commission, and to pledge, 
for the payment of such bonds, all revenues 
from such projects as are voddusted by it; 
To fix, regulate, and collect rents, fees, 
rates and charges for its facilities or 
activities " any parts thereof or services 
furnished by it or under its control; and 
Except as axpruauly limited hereinabove, to 
exercise those powers provided in Section 
163.370(1), Florida Statutes 1979, — in- 
cluding the power, to institute eminent domain 
V——— and not including those powers 
provided in Section 163.370(1) (k). 
Redevelopment Trust Fund. 
There is hereby established a trust fund, to 
be separately administered and accounted for, 
to bé known as the Downtown Redevelopment Trust 
Fund. 
Such trust fund shall be used for the deposit 
of all tax — rn obtained by the 
agency to finance or refinance community re- 
development projects within the Community 
Redevelopment Area and all such funds shall be 
used to carry out redevelopment activities 


included in the Community Redevelopment Plan. 
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(c) 


(d) 


Until all redevelopment projects included in 


the Community Redevelopment Plan are completed 


and paid for, such trust fund shall receive 


the annual tax increment, as hereinafter defined, 

iod all taxing authorities except sehgol dis- 

tricts, for the area previously described in 

Section 6-4 of this chapter. 

Pursuant to Section 163.387, Florida Statutes, 

the tax increment to be allocated annually 

to such trust fund is the difference between: 

(1) The amount of ad valorem taxes levied 
each year by all taxing authorities ex- 
cept school districts on taxable real 
property contained within the geographic 
boundaries of the community redevelopment 
project; and 

(2) The amount of ad valorem taxes which would 
Wave been produced by the rate upon which 
the tax is levied each year by or for all 
taxing authorities except school districts 
upon the buit of thé asagband value ef 
the taxable property in the community re-. 
development project as shown upon the most 
recent Bec euiesing & roll used in — 
with the taxation of such property by 


each taxing authority prior to the effective 
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date of the ordinance approving the 
community redevelopment plan. 

(e) It is hereby determined that the total of 

the assessed value of the taxable property 
in the area redescribed in Section 6-4, d 
shown by the most recent assessment roll 
prior to "M effective date of the Ordi- 
nance adopting the Community Redevelopment 
Plan was $19,224,500.00, as shown on the 
list of tax parcels attached to the original 
of this Ordinance and incorporated therein. 

(£) Until such time as the redevelopment plan is 

completed and paid for, the City of Gaines- 
ville shall, and all other taxing authorities 
except school districts are called upon. to, 
annually appropriate to the trust fund created 
hereby the tax increment described above for 
the area described in Section 6-4(b). 

Section 2. If any portion of this Ordinance is 
declared by a Court of competent jurisdiction to be in- 
valid or unenforceable, such declaration shall not be 
deemed to affect the remaining portions of this Ordi- 
nance. 

Section 3. All ordinances, or parts of ordi- 
nances, in conflict herewith, Jre to the extent of such 


conflict, hereby repealed. 
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Section 4. This Ordinance shall become effective 
September 28, 1981. 


DATED this _ day of 


A.D., 1981. 


MAYOR-COMMISSIONER 


ATTEST: 


CLERK OF THE COMMISSION 


This Ordinance pispes on first reading this 


day of » A.D., 1981. 


This Ordínance passed on second and final reading 
this day of y AD; 1981. 


Anprov zd 23 tja and correzinzss 
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